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BLITBRATUBRB. 


EPIGRAMS. 


Bait, hook, aud hair, are used by angler fine ; 
Emma's bright hair alone were bait, hook, line. 





Faraday was the first to elicit the electric spark from the magnet; he 
found that it is visible at the instants of breaking and of renewing the 
contact of the conducting wires; and only then. 

Around the magnet, Faraday 
Is sure that Volta’s lightnings play ; 
But how to draw them from the wire ? 
He took a lesson from the heart : 
‘Tis when we meet, ’tis when we part, 
Breaks forth the electric fire. 
— 


THE MIDNIGHT DIRGE. 


BY CAPTAIN BRACEGIRDLE. 
The shades of night had sunk o’er all, 
The midnight hour was near, 
When sounds of woe, deep chanted low, 
Might strike the list’ning ear. 


From a priestly train, that solemn strain, 
On the titfal wild arose, 

As, with dirge and prayer, they coffined bare 
A knight to his long repose. 


In shadowy line those black-robed monks 


from heaven ; “ now or never,” thought he; and though ill aud exhausted 
he took his violin under his arm and aceondipanied the messenger to the 
theatre. Two minutes after his arrival the manager informed the assem- 


would give a specimen of his skill on the violin, instead of M. de Beriot. 

Ole Bull appeared, the theatre was brilliantly illuminated ; he per- 
ceived the scrutinizing looks of the ladies nearest to him; one of them, 
who watched him very closely through her opera glass, smilingly whis- 
pered to her neighbour, with a mocking mien, about the diffident man- 
ners of the artist. He looked at his clothes, and in the strong blaze of 
light they appeared rather the worse for wear. The lady made her re- 
marks about them, and her smile pierced his very heart. He had taken 
no notes with him which he cand give the orchestra; he was conse- 
a obliged to play without accompaniment, but what should he 

ay? 
. Oy will give them these fantasias which at this moment cross my 
mind!” and he played improvisatorial remgmbrances of his own life, 
melodies from the mountains of his home, his atrugaiee with the world, 
and the troubles of his mind: it was as if every thought, every feeling 
passed through the violin, and revealed itself to the audience. The 
most astounding acclamations resounded siya sh the house. Ole Bull 
was called forth again and again; they still desired a new piece, a new 
improvisation. He then addressed himself to that lady, whose mocking 
smile had met him on his appearance, and ask@@l her, for a theme, to vary. 
She gave him onefrom “ Norma.” He then tsked two other ladies, who 
chose one from “Otello” and one from “ Moses.” “ Now,” thought he, 
“if I take all three, unite them with each other, and form one piece, | 
shall then flatter each of the ladies ; and, perhaps. the composition will 
produce an effect.” He did so, VPowerfully ag the rod of the magician 
the bow glided across the strings, while cold drops of perspiration trick- 
led down his forehead. There was fever iu his blood ; it was as if the 





On sweeping mournful sang, ; 
To a lone chapelle, whence the muffled bell 
Deep pealing death-notes rang. 


The torches around that sacred ground, 
Darken’d the midnight gloom, 

As the mass was said by their glaring red, 
And the knight low shrined in tomb. 


The scene was o’er ;—the knight’s broad lands 
Eurich’d that fair abbaye ; 

None told how he died, in his health’s full pride,— 
But there cometh an answering day ! 


That fair abbaye hath passed away, 
Unknown where once it stood; 

And hands profane long since have ta’en 
These monkish woodlands good. 


But still they tell, how a dirge’s swell, 
At times may yet he heard, 

When the night is clear, or the wind sighs drear, 
And hearts with fear are stirr’d. 


For, with coffined knight, and torches’ light, 
The black robed phantoms sweep, 

And again from the tower, in that ghostly hour, 
A death bell tolleth deep. 


Whoe’er shall hear their anthem drear, 
Or view that spectral throng, 

Let him offer a prayer for their sinful souls, 
And the knight who died by their wrong. 


For long those monks must bear that pall 
Ere heavenly grace they win ;— 

The hand of Time which wasteth all 
Absolveth not their sin. 


————— 
AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF OLE BULL. 


BY H. C. ANDERSEN. 
Transiaied from the Danish by Charles Beckwith. 

Behind the Alps is the land of miracles, the world of adventures. We 
do not believe in miracles; adventure, on the contrary, is dear to us—we 
listen willingly to it; and such a one as only happens to genius took 
piace ia Bologna in the year 1834, ? 

The poor Norman, Ole Bull, whom at that time no one knew, had 
wandered thus far southward. In his fatherland some persons certainly 
thought that there was something in him; but the most part, as is generally 
the case, predicted that there would be nothing in Ole Bull. He himself 
felt that he must go out into the world in order to cherish the spark into 
a flame, or else to quench it entirely. Everything at first seemed as if 
the latter would be the case. He had arrived at Bologna, but his money 
was expended, and there was no place where there was a prospect of 
obtaining any—no friend—no countryman stretched forth a helping hand 
towards him,—he sat alone in a poor attic in one of the small streets. It 
was already the second day that he had been here, and had scarcely 
tasted food ; the water-jug and the violin were the only two things that 
cherished the young and suffering artist. He began to doubt if he were 
in possession of that gift with which God had endowed him, and in his 
despondency breathed into the violin those tones which now seize our 
hearts in so wonderful a manner; those tones which tell us how deeply 
be has suffered and felt. 

The same evening a great concert was to be given in the principal 
theatre. The house was filled to overflowing; the Grand Duke of, Tus- 
cany was in the royal box; Madame Malibran and Monsieur de Beriot 
were to lend their able assistance in the performance of several pieces. 
The concert was to commence, but matters looked inauspicious—the 
manager’s star was not in the ascendant—M. de Beriot had taken umbrage, 
and refused to play. All was trouble and confusion on the stage; when 
10 this dilemma the wife of Rossini the composer entered, and in the 
midst of the manager’s distress related, that on the previous evening, as 
she passed through one of the narrow streets, she had suddenly stopped 
= hearing the strange tones of an instrument, which certainly resembled 
lenten eae but yet seemed to be different. She had asked the 
prea “ = house who it was that lived in the attic whence the 
soak F a “ ed, and he had replied that it was a young man from the 
lyre, but che Os ; and that the instrument he played on was certainly a 
paige aed 128 assured that it could not be so; it must either be anew 
pp elena a or an artist who knew how to treat his instrument in 
yA geal crys r. At the same time, she said, that they ought to send 
salle: ye might perhaps supply the place of M. de Beriot by play- 

8 pieces that must otherwise be deficient in the evening’s enter- 
tapment. Thie advic P : 8 

acvice was acted upon, and a messenger was despatched 


mind would free itself from the body; fire shot from his eyes—he felt 
himself almost swooning; yet a few bold strokes—they were his last 
bodily powers. 

Flowers and wreaths from the charmed multitude fluttered about him 
who, exhausted by mental conflict and hunger, was nearly fainting. He 
went to his home accompanied by music. Before the house sounded the 
serenade for the hero of the evening; who, meanwhile, crept up the 
dark and narrow staircase, higher and |\igher up, into his poor garret, 
where he clutched the water-jug to refresh himself. 

When all was silent the landlord came to him, brought him food and 
drink, and gave him a better room. The next day he was informed 
that the theatre was at his service, and that a concert was to be arranged 
for him. An invitation from the Duke of Tuscany next followed; and 
from that moment name and fame were founded for Ole Bull, 


—a>>———— 


LITERARY LEGISLATORS. 
No. IiI.—LORD JOHN MANNERS. 

There are some features in our political system, which, when contrast- 
ed with our national greatness, have excited the astonishment of man- 
kind—there are some in our social system which are viewed with sorrow 
and indignation. The attention of Lord John Manners would seem, from 
a very early age, to have been arrested by both; and it we may judge 
from the later fruits of his mind, he has long been struggling, with a 
deep and earnest purpose, to reconcile inconsistencies, which might, per- 
haps, have been overlooked but for the frightful evils they have produced ; 
or, not finding a ground of reconciliation, te discover some means by 
which they might be avoided in a general reconstraction of society, or, 
in his view, arestoration on its old basis. 

We might suppose that Lord John Manners, looking at the working of 
our constitutional form of government, sees that the popular influence 
has been carried tvo far not, perhaps, for the theory of freedom, but for 
the practical organisation of society—that events are tending towards a 
general anarchy of interests and opifions—that each class, each sect, hav- 
ing, through the representative system, a portion ofthe legislative au- 
thority in its own hands, is able, if not to secure objects, effectually to ob- 
struct those of others—that in their mutual rivalries a harmonious agree- 





mas the power of any given principle oi gewernment to solve such mutil- 


| furious dilliculties becomes proportionately weakened—that the result of | 


| this confusion of the only agents of legislation or administration is, from 
| time to time, an absolute paralysis of the governing power,—until, finally, 
| our ministers, miscalled Rullers, are forced to use a counterfeit authority, 
| which they know is not their own, and of which they are afraid, even 
| while they use it, when they avail themselves of majorities, created by 
violent and scarcely constitutional appeals to the popular will, to carry 
great constitutional questions, or even to effect some of the most obvious 
| Suggestions of sound policy ; thus producing by the agency of fictitious en- 
| thusiasm acting upon fear, results which ought to be obtained, either on 
the one hand, by the sagacity of statesmen assuming the initiative in legis- 
lation, or on the other, from a steady and growing conviction in the pub- 
lic mind. 
Two striking instances of this inadequacy of our political system as at 
present administered—an inadequacy which seems likely to be made 
| more apparent the more the different interests in the country become 
equalized, and the representative influence more fairly distributed in the 
House—-Lord John Manners may, in common with others, have observed 
with astonishment. Passing over the parliamentary history of Catholic 
Emancipation and of Reform, he may have contemplated, with the curious 
eye and the impartia spirit of a philosopher, the circumstances under 
which the Repeal of the Corn-laws was carried. As a measure of fiscal 
and commercial, or international policy, such a subject ought, one would 
suppose, to have been divorced from party politics entirely ; or, if that 
were impossible, it might have been expected that such a question would 
have been decided on by the most highly cultivated minds in the political 
world, who would have fixed on the time and mode of repealing those 
laws, not without reference to political cousiderations, but wholly unin- 
fluenced by political passions. Yet we find, when the crisis comes, all the 
knowledge, training, sagacity of these miscalled leading men of the day— 
all that has hitherto constituted them the superiors of their countrymen, 
is abandoned as utterly useless; for without exercising their reason, 
scarcely even their will, but influenced by aecidental combinations of cir- 
cumstances of the lowest order, in a national point of view, they yield 
that to a one-sided organisation out of doors which they had steadily and 
obstinately refused when urged on them, as being for the benefit of all, 
by some of the most profound thinkers of the time. 

So much for a case in which something, never mind by what means, 
has been done ; now for one, still more vitally important, in which the 
fulfilment of our duties and the fruition of our hopes would seem, from 
the operation of the causes already enumeratel, to be postponed to an 
indefinite future. We refer to the question of National Education. 
Here there is no want of the will om the part of successive ministers of 
this country. Cabinet after cabinet proclaga, at once their earnest wish 
and their utter hopelessness. In the one case, the obstruction might be 








! 
bled audience that a young Norwegian, cous@quently “a young savage,” | scouted, reason unheeded, until the greatest change w 


ment upon any vital question is as little tebe expected as a cheerful or | 
| an enforced submission to authority—that in this multiplication of dilem- | 


to the street where Ole Bull sat m his attic. To him it was a message | said to have originated with the governors, in the other it may, perhaps, 


be admitted, that it is assignable to the governed: but in each case the 
inadequacy, or, at least, the very clumsy action of the system, is made 
apparent. In the one case, political wisdom is lost — of, experience 
ich a commercial 
people could make in their system almost takes the shape of a rash and 
purposeless experiment; while in the other, although it is admitted that 
the | nearing population of this country is increasing with frightful 
rapidity, that all those moral evils of which education is especially the 
antidote are still more frightfully increasing in an increasing ratio, yet an 
enlightened government, seeing this dilemma, is utterly powerless to 
apply any systematic remedy; and ignorance, crime, and sin, of ev 
kind, are allowed, unchecked, to spread their ravages through the land. 

Perhaps we are assuming too much in assigning these views to Lord 
John Manuers; but they are founded on notorious fa:ts, and are consist- 
ent with much that he has spoken and written. In fact we are inclined 
to believe, that in common with some of the most observant men of the 
age he is forced to perceive, that from one extreme we are running into 
another—that in our dread of tyranny we have deprived ourselves of 
the advantage of legitimate authority. Perhaps, if we could penetrate 
to the conclusions to which this course of observation may have led Lord 
John Manners, we should find, that to escape from the consequences of 
this legislative and political anarcliy he would take refuge in absolutism. 
At least, we have all seen how strong are his sympathies on behalf of the 
dispossessed sovereign of Spain,—sympathies which appear to be less 
strong even for the man than for the system which he represents. But 
this, we are persuaded, would stop short with theory. 

As a British nobleman born and bred, and holding all his social privi- 
leges, as well as his political rights, under a constivational form of govern- 
ment, still more as a member of the representative branch of the legis- 
lature, he would never, we are convinced, seek so violent a remedy for 
the ev ls which he deplores, so long as he could see other means of neu- 
tralising their effects. Iu truth, he does propose a very different kind of 
remedy,—one which is not only more consistent with the constitution, 
but which is also quite consonant with the genius of the British people. 
This brings us to a consideration of another class of — which 
have occupied the attention of Lord John Manners, an with regard to 
which it appears to us that he has given promise of much usefulness to 
his country. 

The social condition of England, but more especially the state of the 
poorer classes, is a subject which the chief public men of the day dread 
to probe to its core, while they strive in vain to banish it from legislative 
consideration. The awful facts are too well known to require recapitu- 
lation here. They have startled the public conscience out of its ageing 
on more than one occasion of warning peril. But class selfishness, an 
| the cumbrousness of our machinery of legislation, have as often lulled 

that conscience again to sleep, or stifled its faint efforts at atonement. 
| It is so difficult for a nation to believe itself wrong. It isso hard to un- 
learn lessons that have been taught with the approval of our own ratio- 
cination,—truths that have been exemplified by temporal prosperity. 
The pride of human reason rejects authority ; nor can it, save in an ex- 
tremity of distress, supplicate its pardon by confessing its errors and re- 
tracing its steps. We do not like, after having believed for years in prin- 
ciples to which we have squared our conduct, to confess that those prin- 
ciples are wrong, or that, in our ignorance, we have misapplied them ; 
and to have to come back to those other principles which we have deri- 
ded and rejected, only, as it would seem, because they were imposed on 
us by authority. The grey-haired man does not like to be rebuked by 
the child, either in the borrowed wisdom of his words, or inthe innocence 
of his life. 





It has been so with all great nations. It is so especially with England 
at the present time. But a reaction has commenced, a steady and in- 
creasing reaction; a reaction of the moral feelings against the cold max- 
ims of selfishness; a reaction whose slow but resistless tide is swelled 
| and upheld by a deep under-current of Christian love and Christian sense 
of duty. Already we see distinguished members of both branches of the 
legislature calling on the government and on the wealthier classes to 
adopt various measures for the improvement of the condition of the peo- 
ple. The efforts of such men as Lord Ashley, Mr. Cowper, and many 
others, who have distinguished themselves in this noble though humble 
sphere of action, cannot continue without their ultimate result. And 
however contracted may be theirviews, or however limited their sphere 
of usefulness, still we may calculate upon, at least, partial and fractional 
| benefits being produced. Butitis one of the characteristics of the time, 
| that there isa want of unity in all such movements; there are so many di- 
visions of religious and political opinion; there is so much absurd pride of 
class; such an indisposition to merge individual ambition in some joint- 
stock effort of enlarged benevolence, that it is impossible to get all these 
excellent men to act on any general and comprehensive plan. Not only 
is an immense amount of real Christian feeling and of moral energy wast- 
ed, but, in fact, these partial and, by so many, misdirected efforts tend to 
neutralise each other. The inert morality of the public, which we know 
may be, as in the case of the Anti-Slavery question, worked up from its 
passive into a highly active state, is thus reduced to a condition in which 
it is little better than dormant. Each individual, or each section or con- 
gregation of benevoleut enthusiasts, is satisfied with the accomplishment 
of some small, isolated object, which might, perhaps, be a very good spe- 
cific, under more prosperous circumstances, fr the cure of some acciden- 
tal flaw in the social system, but which becomes wholly powerless for any 
effectual good where the general sum of evil is so enormous. One man 
is for Fieldgarden Allotments; another sees his end attained by a general 
system of Drainage in large towns; another would rouse the people in 
favour of a Ten-hours’ Factory-bill; another pictures to himself England 
an Eden of multitudinous paradises by the establishment of Self-support- 
ing Villages, upon the principle of a sort of Church-of-England communism. 
They all profess to go towards the same goal, yet, like Eoesse ill-matched 
in a team, they are all pulling different ways, and neutralising strength 
which, in the aggregate, would be great. 

Not the least distinguished amongst the earnest labourers in the cause 
of social reform is Lord John Manners. That he has propounded any of 
these —— plans, that he has announced any new and infallible nos 
trum for the cure, by local application, of all the diseases of the social 
system, we do not pretend to say. Onthe contrary, compared with the 
extended nature of his views, his actual means of usefulness are small. 
He has, from time to time, given his support to some of the proposals we 
have referred to; but he has always qualified his approval by finkin it 
with a statement of his more enlarged views. Indeed it may be caid of 
him, that he is rather yearning to be useful than that he has actually been 
so yet. But the architect who plans a building may be charged with 
contributing nothing towards its erection ; and we often hear great gene- 
rals sneered at, because is is said that without the bravery of their troops 
they could never have won their battles. Yet no one washigiuen on a level 
with the planner of the structure the man who carries the hod of mortar 
and the trowel: nor would any rational thinker overlook the fact, that 
without the scheme of the general, and his watchful eye, all the valour 
of the troops would be thrown away. We are not claiming for Lord 
John Manners the character of a great political architect, nor the station 
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ofa parliamentary general. As yet his public life has been but a series of 
etforts and indications of ulterior purposes; but we do see, in the spirit, 
the deep sense of religious duty that animates him, the germ ot what, ap- 
parently, will prove the only regenerative influence in our social system. 
No doubt he has run into extremes. But consider how young he is. Re- 
member that some of the proceedings for which he was ay 
quizzed took place when he had scarcely attained the age of manhood. 
Look around among the nobility of this or any other country. Rare, in- 
deed, is it to find a young manof his age with such decided talents, and, 
at the same time, with such a gravity of spirit, sach a freedom from atfec- 
tation, and such a devotion to the spiritual and temporal waats of his fel- 
low-creatures. From such disinterested feelings and such noble purposes, 
what.may not spring, when a longer experience of the cold, obstructive 
realities of life, and a conviction of the impossibility of ever carrying ex- 
treme measures amidst such a general oddliadaaa of principles aud inter- 
ests, shall have forced itself on his mind, and have modified his opinions ! 

Lord John Manners goes at once to, as he believes, the fountain-lead 
of these evils. He is not content with merely cauterising local sores, 
or with soothing, by temporary expedients, the geueral irritation pro- 
duced by the social disease; he would go to the very source, purify the 
springs, aud, however lung the process might take, infuse an entirely 
new life into the organisation. He holds, that our chief social evils 
arise from a diseased state ot the moral nature exhibited by those who, 
from their having the wealth and station, have therefore the power ot 
producing either good or evil. A neglect of the most plain religious 
obligations imposed by Christianity, and the substitution for them of cer- 
tain maxims which, however good for promoting the merely worldly 
prosperity of individuals or nations, do, nevertheless, exalt selfishness 
into the law of human conduct; this he conceives to be the great cause 
which, extending its ramificatiens from the highest dowa to almost the 
lowest classes of society, produce those etlects, impalpable at first, but 
which lave increased with frightful rapidity, as the area of competition 
has been contracted by the increase of population, and the cumulative 
power of evil stimalated and developed. The simple and universally 
applicable moral injunction, ‘Do unto others as you would they should 
do unto you,” has been utterly departed from, not merely because the 
individual selfishness of men has induced them to neglect it, but because 


' 
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vine laws, and men have been taught, asa duty, so to disregard it. 
has the working of this evil, he conceives, stopped with its material con- 
sequences. A degraded condition of the labouring classes; insufficient 
food, bad housing, spiritual as well as physical destitution; these are not 
the only mischiets that have resulted from the neglect of the Divine be- 
hest. 
the poor—between the employers and the employed—the check to those 
mutual sympathies arising [rom protection ou the one hand, and atfection 
on the other, which ought to exist between those who are brought into 
daily contact in such mutual relations. Lord John Mauners regards 
England as a Christin nation unchristened. 

The remedy proposed for these evils by Lord John Manners is a per- 
fectly intelligible ove. That it is also the natural remedy may be the 
reason why, in the unnatura! state to which society has reached in this 
country, it should at present be scouted, aud some of its supporters 
laughed at as visionaries. Among them, let us add, will be found some 
of the brightest ornaments of this age—some of the holiest and most 


learned men now living. And here let us pause to correct an error that | Most likely to frighten those who 
very commonly prevails with regard to Lord John Manners, and some of | symbols of Protestantism, we are 


vocating them with au earnestness, a sincerity, and a moral energy which 
have uo parallel among living politicians. Let us not forget, that think- 
ers of the class to which he belongs are essentially engaged in an active 
protest against the exclnsive and tyrannical ascendency of reason in hu- 
man atfairs They desire to restore the balance of the human mind; to 
give to the feelings and sympathies of men their legitimate share of influ- 
ence; they believe that duty and affection cannot be violently divorced 
without injury to both. “Young Englandism” was a sentiment, not a 
political system. Itaimed at moral regeneration, not at working out in- 
tellectual problems. It aspired to be, so to speak, a political religion ; 
and its apostles were seized with all that passionate fervour wherewith 
| the preacher enchains the souls of men. Then let us not be surprised at, 
| still less let us ridicule, the moral earnestness with which a man like 
| Lord Jolin Manners urges his opiuions on the world. In proportion to 
| his exaltation of feeling should be our candid, sometimes even our chari- 
table, consideration. And if pursuing such honourable aims, he should, 
in his religious views, have pushed faith so far as to have allowed the 
forny somewhat to obscure the spirjt; if, in his political speculations, he 
should have counted too much upon the goodness and the magnanimity 





| 


| 


which have beeu made, when in its perfection, the founders of systems ; 
or, if we may not place this young nobleman in so high a rank as that, 
how seldom it is that we find enthusiasts for religion and virtue in those 
who have been bred up amidst luxury and tempted to indulgence, and to 
| whom, if the light does penetrate, we ought sometimes more to wonder 
‘than even when it falls on the humble and the ignorant! 
It was not to be supposed that aman who, at the immature age of two- 
d-twenty, was animated by such noble purposes, and, relatively speak- 
ing, such vriginal sentiments, should altogether avoid excesses or extra- 
vagances in their advocacy. It is especially the tendency of honourable 
and upright minds, and uncompromising spirits, to run into extremes, 
both in opinion and action. Lord John Manners, by following up, too 
honestly and incautiously, his principles to their conclusions, had created 
| a prejudice against himself at the very outset of his career. 
not to be quite settled whether he should be treated as a dangerous 
| thinker, or only as an amiable but weak enthusiast. Politicians had not 


an 


| 


| make itself felt. But Lord John Manners, we re 
| judice. That remuant of Puritanism which still lurks, in some shape or 
other, in almost every Englishman, was shocked at the yearning retros | 
peetive regards of the noble lord—the cool contidence and satisfaction | 





Worse than these is the utter severance between the rich and with which he would appeal to the authority and example of those dread- | Lord John Manne 


ful people, the Stuart kings—the uncompromising boldness of his pro- 
tests against the excesses of the Reformation. An undisguised Puseyite, | 
but at the same time a very honest Protestant, he was regarded by them 
| as being but a concealed Papist; and, while he was only exercising his 
legitimate right of reasoning against abuses which he believed to have 
} crept into both the doctrine and the discipline of the Church of England, 
| he was suspected, in common with others, to be concerned in a damnable 
| plot for its subversion. We think Lord John Manners showed, at this 
| time, more zeal than tact; but, without having any special means of 
knowing the fact, and making all allowance tor his unguarded, almost os- 
| tentatious display of those external symbols of Puseyism which were | 
gloried in equally hollow and obtrusive 
Restined to give him credit for being 


| 
| 


| 


those who think with him. They are looked upon as young, inexperi- | pertectly sincere in believing that the Church of England required some 


enced, enthusiastic visionaries, and, above all, as innovators. Now, this 
isanerror. These young men were not guilty of that rasliness and that | 
love of the new which was attributed to them. On the contrary, they 
were, if any thing, somewhat too enamoured of the old. Their process 
of reasoning was very natural, and worthy of much older men. Find- 
ing a given state of things existing, which they saw to be bad, they in- 
vestigated the causes, and believed that they found in the more simple 


habits of their forefathers a model which, if copied, with many mouditi- | 


cations, would effectually reform existing social abuses. They might be | 
right, or they might be wroug; but at least it was a guarantee of their 
humility that they sv loudly proclaimed reliance on the wisdom of their 
ancestors. 

Lord John Manners proposed two classes of remedies. The first is a 
reorganization and reninvigoration of the Church of England, to enable 
it to tulfil those duties as the spirituai instructor of the people for which | 
its large revenues were, or, at least, ought tokave been given. Witheut | 
entering here into the peculiar mode im which he would etfect this reor- 
ganization, or, as he would call it, restoration of the National Church 
(every earnest reformer has his crotchet, and that of Lord John Manners | 
will, by many, be regarded as a dangerous one), we will merely observe, | 
that the eud which Lord John Manners proposes to himself is altogether | 
to raise the moral tone of society, especially in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, by creating a more general reverence for the Divine will, and a | 
wider and deeper sense of religious obligations. We purposely suppress, 
at present, the exact means by which thus desirable result is to be ettect- 
ed, until we come to consider the publications in which they have been 
explained. One thing is quite clear, that some very stroug and widely- | 
spread “ revival” is necessary in those districts (and, let us add, scarcely | 
less so in the agricultural districts), or the bonds of society must, when 
the pressure of poverty becomes suiliciently strong, be broken asunder, 
or be so loosened as to render government, except by force, impossible. 
In an earlier part of this paper it was hinted that Lord John Manners’ 
political theories might lead him to absolutism, but that he preter- 
red to attain obedience by ditferent means. These, which we have 
alluded to, are the means which he proposes; and, resorted to, with due | 
eaution, they are, undoubtedly, legitimate means. But he regards this | 
counteraction through the Church as but one portion of his general plan | 
for reuniting in the bonds of harmony, and love, and mutual obligation, | 
the dissevered and matually repugnant classes of this country. He thinks 
that political power, through the representative system, has become too 
much centred in the middle classes ; that under a misconception of the 
laws of political economy, those classes have constituted themselves the | 
natural enemies of the dependent classes ; that they have, perhaps, un- | 
willingly, and only under the influence of an insane spirit of competition, 
establisied atyranny of the purse, by which capital, converted, morally 
speaking, into an abstraction free trom all human ties, is made to grind | 
labour, which can never be dissociated from human sympathies, and, | 
worse, from human wants. A similar process he seems to think, has 
been going on even in the agricultural districts, but proceeding trom dif: | 
ferent causes. As luxury increased, and the attractions of a metropolis or of | 
foreign travel grew stronger with the aristocracy, who, at the same time, 
became gradually attracted within the sphere of court influence, they re- 
sided less amongst the people; or, if they did visit their estates, were no 
longer un those terms of almost homely intercourse with their tenantry 
and labourers which we know so much promotes rural happiness. Of 
course, as their atfections thus became estranged, their sense of their 
duties became more faint. Without inflicting positive injuries on those 
whom they were bound to protect, they ceased to dispense among them, 
to the extent which they ought, positive benefits. Thus, whether in 
one part of the country or in the other, the labouring class came to be | 
socially isolated, to have no friends, to be depressed, and therefore, to be | 
discontented ; to be, in fine, the prey of interested demagogues, or the na- | 
tural followers of honest and earnest Reformers. Now the idea of Lord | 
John Manners seems to be, that the aristocracy have it in their power to 
restore the old harmony if it ever existed, between themselves and the | 
masses. We will not stop to inquire how farlordly jealousy of the grow- 
ing social importance of men sprung from trade may have helped to bring 
about the magnanimous purpose. 
pure minds are influenced by mixed motives ; aud, asthe peculiar views 
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English aristocrac 


| reorganization, without having the slightest wish to attach himself to Ro- 
manism or to do aught that could sap the true foundations of Protestant- | 

ism in this country. Upon this supposition we should draw a line between | 
him and many others who have hetd similar religious opinions, but who | 
| have remained ostensibly members of the Churen of England, long after | 
| in their hearts they had become Papists. He is animated by a deep and 
earnest religious spirit. His Protestantism is as sincere as that of the most 
Protestant of them all—nay, not even the very Sans Culottesof Protestant- 
ism, the dregs of Latitudinarianism, would, we hope, be found more man- 
fully resisting spiritual tyranny than this young nobleman; but his Pro- 
testantisim is that of the cathedral, not that of the conventicle. 

Even before he had entered parliament some publications of his ap- 
peared, which were calculated to alarm the jealous and watchfal guardi- 
ans of Protestantism. Among the rest, his pamphlet entitled, What are | 
the English Roman Catholics to do? showed pretty clearly that, whatever | 
his ulterior desigus might be, some of his intermediate views and avowed 
principles were not the most orthodox. Imagine the affright with which 


j 
| 


the faithful congregations of the “ Tabernacles,” and the “ Zion Chapels” 
| : 


—to say nothing of Exeter Hall—would regard the spectacle of a British 
Protestant nobleman writing toa Roman Catholic friend, after a fashion 
so unwonted in this country of free-will and fettered opinions as this—that 


| he should say, ** When the infamous reign of Charles EI. had drawn to its 


close, and a brighter era for England generally, and her Roman Catholic 
subjects in particular seemed to be entered upon by the accession of such 
a monarch as James IL. ; when the faithful and the true, the meak-heart- 
ed and the good, dared again look up to the throne with confidence and | 
love ; when integrity seemed once more to bear sway in the atfuirs of state, 

and England again was raising her head above the waters of another 

hemisphere, than was it that the same faithlessness and disregard of con- 

sistency united Roman Catholicism with Dissent, infallibility with heresy, 

fire with ice.” And _ still more, conceive the lofty disgust with which | 
Messieurs the leaders of the Whigs would read the conclusion of the sen- 

tence, wherein he says,—‘The fatal lesson of 1688 ought to be had in 

remembrance tor all time—a warning to kings, and a teaching to peoples 
—that goud may never spring from evil means, and that the cunningest 
oteartlly alliances, ifit be unholy and insincere, ends but in contusion | 
and tribulation.”’ Tuis was a bold assault as coming from so young a man ; 
but his political tendencies were sufficiently exhibited towards the close | 
ofthe same pamplilet, which was written to prove that the true interests | 
of the English Roman Catholies were identical with those of the Tories, | 
when he called upon them (the Roman Catholics). “ Not to bind them- | 
selves, hand and tvuot, to the most uncatholic, irreverent, scofiing, and un- | 
principled faction, which the putrescence of these times has produced | 
and fostered.”’ Perhaps Lord John Manners had forgotten this candid | 
expression of opinion, when, with his friends Lord George Bentinck and | 
Mr. Disraeli, he elped to litt the Whig leader into the vacant seat of Sir | 


Robert Peel. This pamphlet contained one or two other passages suthi- } 


| 


| ciently startling. For instance, he tells the English Roman Catholics that | 


“The time does seem at hand when those among you who desire to | 
stand upon the old ways—to maintain the old things—to keep-up the old | 

y—to psererve what little remains (I speak not now of | 
endeavouring the restoration of aught that has been lost or neglected) of | 
old-fashioned charity and social intercourse between the higher and lower | 
classes, must make up their minds to withdraw from the fellowship of the | 
Atheist, the Democrat, the Dissenter, and the Leveller ; or be content to 
close their eyes, and go down the stream into the sea whereunto is no | 
bottom. 

Still further to terrify tender consciences, he actually confessed to “ A | 
passionate atfection for unity, and a sincere conviction that unity coula 
never come of an unholy alliance between the extremes of Roman Catho- | 
licism and Latitudinarianism,”” And, as if it were not enough thus to | 
shadow forth the old bugbear of spiritual supremacy, he must needs run | 
full tilt against the constitational prejudices and the common-sense habits 
of the English ee by letting them know that he was at the head- 
quarters of Don Carlos during his armed attempts to recover the crown 
of Spain from her on whose brows the English nation had mainly con- 
tributed to place it. In truth, this candour and uncompromising houesty, 


ac 


Unconsciously, men of the most} which has led Lord John Manners from time to time to publish the most | outer 


ontré opinisns, is one reason why he should be respected ; because, there- 
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to, as throwing alight upon his character, is one entitled The Monastic 
and Manufacturing Systems, which first appeared in The Morning Post 
newspaper, from which it was afterwards reprinted. Asa literary com- 
| position, it exhibits a marked improvement in style upon some others 
| which he had before produced. But the purpose and object with which 
it was written were not calculated to propitiate the favour of Protestant 
England. It sets forth, in a strain of high and powerful eloquence, the 
spiritual destitution prevailing in the manufacturing districts, supporting 
its general statements by proofs taken from authentic contemporary 
sources, such as the reports of the Factory Commissioners, &c. 
So far the staunch Protestant reader will go along with the writer 
but when he comes to the remedy proposed for this, he finds it so shock. 
ing that he turns from both pamphlet and author with horror. The ar- 
gument, which proceeds upon the basis of a pure and sincere affection 
and veneration for the Church of England, still suggests a doubt whether 
its existing organization is sufficient to enable it to meet the extraordi- 
nary demands on its spiritual exertion created by the manufacturing sys- 











of human nature ; let us remember how rare, in these days ot cold phi- | the impossibility of so many thousand souls as are congregated in the 
losophy aud complacent worldliness, are men of that fine organization of ' i rer ¢ 


i clergymen; and this, too, in precisely those places where the active su- 


: 
| 


It seemed | 


| 


a new code of laws has been substituted by modern reason for the Di- | then received the proofs they subsequently did, that, whether he was | tar 
Nor } practical or theoretical, he had a certain intellectual power which must | yo 
oe had created a pre- | 


| meag 


tem. Admiring to the utmost the parochial system of the Church, the 
author shows that, in all large towns, it becomes practically useless, from 


. parishes there being attended to by any possible number of parochial 


periutendence of a spiritual guide is more especially necessary. To 
remedy this evil—to provide a body of disinterested and zealous men, 
who should inter-penetrate society in every direction in those towns, irri- 
gating it, so to speak, with spiritual instruction, and who shall be, at the 
same time, under the direct and active superintendence of the Church,— 
he proposes that there shall be established in those towns, upon the prin- 
ciple of voluntary association, Monastic Institutions. Horrifying thought! 
—say, rather, unlucky word! for in the word we are inclined to think, 
with Lord John Manners, the objection lies. Indeed he used, perhaps, 
an unnecessary candour, characteristic ot his sincere disposition, when he 
adopted this offensive cerm, for three centuries buried under national op- 
probrium. Had he, instead of writing this pamphlet, drawn a cheque on 
his banker's for one hundred guineas, and spent it in organizing and ad- 
vertising in the Protestant papers a * Voluntary Spiritual Instruction So- 
ciety,”’ with her majesty Queen Adelaide as patroness, and with a secre- 
y and rooms in Exeter Hall, the thing might have been effected, and 
more ado, But done as it was, it was nothing less than “ flat Popery.”’ 
In an ordinary case, remembering to what results what are called Pu- 
seyite opinions have led some of the most distinguished of those who en- 
tertained them, it would be at once gratuitous and dangerous to assume, 
as we have done, that a man who could write in the tone of some of 
rs’ pamphlets, or could have brought himself to utter 
some of his speeches, could be both at heart, and from conviction, a stead- 
fast member of the Church of England. We have done so, first, because 
a fair and candid criticism presents us with no positive evidence to the 
contrary ; secondly, because the noble lord has, over and over again, sol- 
emuly averred that such is his real condition ; and thirdly, because, even 
in the abseuce of any such declaration, we should still have believed it 
impossible that a man of such high honour, spotless character, and pal- 
pable sincerity, could be guilty of the meanness of professing one creed 
while he really believed in another, and putting betore the public, by a 
dexterous man@uvring between extremes, at once a seductive aud 2 
pernicious example. The truth is, Lohn John Manners is rather fond of 
a little fanfaronnade now and then. He unnecessarily stimulates the jeal- 
ous suspicions of his fellow Protestants, whether low Churchmen or Dis- 
senters, by too ostentatiously throwing down the gauntlet of opinion. 
To provoke passions and to arouse prejudices is not the wisest mode of 
exciting inquiry. We do not ask a man with his strong convictions to 


| conceal them, but there is no necessity te declare war before a casus belli 


arises. The title of the last pamphlet, as well as many expressions it 
contains, are calculated to convey, more especially to a sectarian reader, 
suspicions as to the real design of the author; and although he quotes iu 
support of lis proposals some of the most distinguished bishops of our 
church, as well as some highly honoured names in our literature, yet, 
when the popular prejudice assumes that an advocate of Popery thinks 
the end sanctifies the means, it is difficult to persuade superficial and 
narrow-minded, but at the same time sincere and well-meaning readers 
that there is not, under all this ostentatious respect for the Church. some 


+ 
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| covert design upon the Faith.—Fraser’s Mag. 


To be continued. 
—=<p———— 
TEE ROSICRUCIAN.—A TALE OF COLOGNE. 
III.—THE ROSIE CROSS. 

A year had passed over the head of the student of Cologne. It had 
been a year full of changes. First, the old man who had so long been 
dependeut on the children of his son for every comfort of a helpless ex- 
istence, died. When death enters a house, he seldom departs contented 
with one prey. He took also the tender mother—the strong-minded but 
gentle-hearted matron, who had filled the place of both parents towards 
Basil and Margareta in their fatherless youth. The student had now only 
his sister to cheer his desolate home, and little joy was there in the 
young girl’s heart, or brightness on her face, for she was still in the sha- 
dow ot past sorrow, her tirst grief, too, aud heavily it weighed upon 
sweet Margareta. 

Have we forgotten Isilda—the beautiful—the beloved? No change 
had taken place inher. She was now the betrothed of Basil Wolge- 
muth: loving him with a depth and steadfastness far beyond the first 
fresh love of girlhood aud romance. And Basil himself, was he still the 
same? Letus see. 

The student was sitting, as we first beheld him, in the room more pe- 


| culiarly his own; it looked the same as in former days; and the Fire, 


the brilliant and beautiful Fire, which Basil loved to have as a companion 
for his solitary hours, burned brightly as ever. He kept continually 
feeding it with new brands, and often looked up from his book to gaze 
at it. If the blaze grew dim for amoment it seemed as if his powers of 
intellect and comprehension grew dim with it. Basil was dull and 
cheerless without his beloved Fire ; he needed its genial warmth, its 
inspiring brightness, even in the summer time he could not study without 
it—and so it had been from his childhood. 

There was a change in the young man, more than the one short year 
added to his age could have etfected. He looked like a man who had 
thought much—suffered much. An expression of pain constantly ho- 
vered over his features, like a cloud, and the lines of his beautiful mouth 
were contracted with a look very different to his beaming smile of old. 
He read intemtly ; and at intervals laid down the book, and fixed his eyes 
vacantly on the fire, absorbed in thought. ° 

A light knock at the door broke in upon the student’s meditations, 
and a stranger entered. He was a man of middle age; tall, spare, and 

gre, His face was calm, and his bearing dignified, while on his 
noble forehead, which bore not a single wrinkle, unmistakeable intel- 
lect sat enthroned; but at times there was a wildness :n his eyes, anda 
sudden kindling of his features which almost belied his serene deport- 
ment. He advanced towards the young man, who arose and greeted 
him with deep respect. 

‘“‘ Michael Meyer need not stay to ask admittance of Basil Wolgemuth, 
I trust?’’ said the stranger, in tones of mingled gentleness and con- 
scious dignity. 

“« My master,” answered Basil, meekly, “ thouart ever most welcome; 
all that is mine is thine also.” 

“I thank thee, gentle scholar,” returned the other, simply, with a slight 
inclination of the head, as he sutfered the young man to take from him his 
arment, and sat down on the chair which Basil offered. The stu- 


g 
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dent himself continued standing until his guest pointed to a low stool, 


which Lord John Manners holds on the subject of restoring tothe Church | by, men are put on guard, and they can smile with disdain, or quake with | where Basil placed himself a little distance trom his master. 


of England much that was struck from it when its establishment was 
settled in this country, override his plans for restoring religious intluence 
among the people : so itis probable that hereditary pride may have dic- 
tated this novel proposal to unite the aristocracy and the people, so as to | 
form, from those two, in the words of Mr. Disraeli, “The Nation.” One | 
thing is clear,—if political or social changes, instead of being grudgingly 
yielded to popular clamour, could take the shape of voluntary and gene- | 
rous concessions, dictated by a spirit of justice, and originated by a desire 
for the national welfare, mach that now darkens the horizon of thiscountry 
would disappear, and a brighter future might be opened than at present | 
we have any right to hope tor. oe 

The reader is requested to bear in mind that weare here adopting, for 
the nonce, what we conceive to be some of the views of Lord John Man- 


ners. It may be objected to them, that the remedies proposed are too | 
speculative; that the want of a good feeling between ditferent classes is | 


not sufficient to account for the existence of such alleged evils. As well 
might we refuse to admit, that the safety of the piled caravan depends 
upon the linch-pin. But has not a most remarkable iristance of what kind 
words and humane actions will effect, been exhibited of late in Ireland ? 
— “One touch of aature makes the whole world kin.” 

But whatever may be thought by practical men of the value of such 


terror, according as their several natures serve. Thislittle Letter to Lord 

Edward Howard stirred up men’s minds much about its writer. There 

were many who knew not whatto make of it. Some would have it that | 
he was adupe and atool of Rome, while others thought he was only an 

Euglish Quixote. Upon it we may observe, that its style is vigorous and | 
its reasoning forcible, but the author always seems in danger of suppo- 
sing that all which is old must therefore, of necessity, be good; just as 
the apostles of the new Faith in no Faith run into the like error in tavour 
of what is new. 

Perhaps,as we have spoken of one publication of Lord John Manners, 
| it may be more convenient to deal with the others before coming more 
| particularly to his active political life. And here we should observe, that 

although the noble lord has not produced any large books, he is not the 
less aman of literary habits. He has written much in monthly and quar- 
terly periodicals, and frequently publishes small ettusions of poetry, some 
of them very beautiful as works of imagination, others too strongly tinged 
with his political and religious opinions to be quite consistent with the 
good taste which art demands. Lord John Manners concentrates his 
| thoughts much. He does not produce much in quantity, but what he gives 
forth is good in quality. Like his speeches, his articles, his pamphlets, 
his poems are short, pithy, full—charged with thought, and each expres- 


* And now let us talk,” said Michael Meyer, “for it is a week since I 
have seen thee. What hast thou learnt meanwhile ?” 

“* Much, oh, master!’ answered Basil; “I have been studying thy 
book,” and he pointed to the open page. 

‘“‘ That is good for thee ;”’ noe a gleam of pleasure illuminated Michael's 


| sallow features, as he added, “ and is not ours a glorious belief? Wilt thou 


ever regret that thou hast become one of us, one of the brethren of the 
Rosie Cross?” 

** Never, honoured master mine,” cried the student, “ but I have yet so 
much to learn, before | am worthy even to kiss the hem of thy garment; 
and Iam so young.” 

“ Tt may be thata young heart is purer than one which has longer min- 
gled with the world, aud in consequence it has less evil to conquer. 
Therefore, itis well with thee. Thou hast not yet travelled out of sight 
of the home which thy spirit left at birth; the memory of that pristine 
existence dimly remains with thee still. Therefore, also, it is well with 
thee, Basil.” ~ ’ 

‘“* Master, if I could only think, if I could only revive within me that 
higher life—but I fear it is nard.” 

“It is hard, my son; for itis a struggle of matter against spirit; a stri- 
ving of man’s love for the delights of sense, in opposition to that inner 


j 


Eoposals as these, to Lord John Manners, at least, is due the praise of ad- | sing a clear and detiuite idea or purpose. The next pamphlet we refer | and purer life to which we ought to aspire. He perceives not this, and 
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therefore shuts out from himself all higher and nobler things. Oh! didst 
thou bat know the joys that are opened unto us, who mortify the body 
for the sake of the soul; the glorious and beautiful world that is revealed 
to us—how we gain a life within life, a double existence, so that our mor- 
tai eyes are strengthened to behold the Invisible—our mortal frames are 
endowed with the powers of angels.” a 

+ It is glorioas—glorious!” murmured the student’s trembling lips, as 
he gazed on his master, whose whole countenance gleamed with wild en- 
thusiasin. 

“It is indeed glorious,” continued Michael Meyer, “to be asa God to 
mankind; to bear in this mortal frame the gifts of healing; to know that 
riches fur which men toil, and pine, and slay one another, that these are 
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“ Alas for us we => no after-life.” -areeeaaan ae 


of your divine existence?” 


tape oe 

| all this was 
“Is it even so?” said the student. “Then are ye unhappy in the midst | a smile wandered over his lips, and his sunny L 
| in the days when Isilda’s fingers used to part those bright locks, and her 


~— but a slept, a little of his olden self returned 
£ hair fell from his brow, as 


The mist which veiled the Salamandrine floated aside, and she stocd | soft lips loved to rest on that white and beautiful forehead. Suddenly a 


once more revealed in her super-human beauty. 


red glare lighted up the still shadows of the chamber—it flashed on the 


“ Not unhappy,” she answered, with a radiant and celestial smile— | eyes of the sleeper. 


“ not unhappy, since we are the servants of our beneficent Creator; we 


“ Art thou here, O beautiful spirit,” murmured Basil, half roused, and 


perform His will, and in that consists our happiness. We suffer no pain, | dazzled by the brilliant light, which seemed a realization of his dream. 


no care; doing no sin, we have-no sorrow; our life is a life of love to 
each other and to man, whose ministers we are. 
happy ?” 

“It may be so,” said Basil thoughtfully. 


at our will in such abundance that they seem to us like dust. And more | Him who never made aught but good ;” and he bowed his head in deep 


than all, to have the power of y vi 
which God created as he created mau, more beuautifal, and yet less per- 
fect, for they must remain as first made, while man may rise through Va- 
rious stages of existence, higher and higher, until he reach the footstool 
of divinity itself.” : ; : gE 

“Hast thou ever seen those glorious beings?” asked Basil, his eye 
glancing doubtfally round, and his voice sinking into alow whisper. 

“T have,” answered Michael Meyer. “ But no more of this. ; To at- 
tain this state of perfection, thou must needs deaden thyself to all human 
pleasures ; thou must forsake the grossness of an appetite pampered with 
the flesh of beastsand the fruit of the poison-vine. As thou readest in my 
book, the soul must retire within itseli—must shut out all human feel- 
ings, all human love.” 

A dark shadow came over the young student’s face. 

‘*Must one attain all this, oh, father, to be a tollower of Christian Ro- 
sencreutz !’’* 

“All this, and more, 
sternly. . 

Basil cast down his eyes. 

* No, my noble master, no! but mortal will is feeble, and the steep is 
hard to climb.” 

Then lie down, and perish at its foot, Basil Wolgemuth,” said the Ro- 
sicruciau, and theu added, with a regretful tone, “ After thou hast jour- 
neyed half-way, I had not thought thy heart would have failed thee, my 
son. 

“ It has not failed me,” cried the student, earnestly. ‘“ The holy Vir- 
gin is my witness that 1 have followed implicitly all thy precepts. No 
food, save what nature rigorously requires, has passed these lips; I strive 
to keep my heart as pure as this earthly frame. yet still I seem further 
than ever trom that blessed state when the soul is free from all mortal 
longings, and the eyes are purged to behold the Invisible.” 

* Wait, my son ; wait, aud faint not ; the time will surely come at last; 
and when it does, oh what joy for thee! Thou wilt count as nothing the 
pleasures of state, when thou mayest banquet on celestial food ; thou wilt 
scorn all earthly loveliness, when thy soul may bask in the smile of im- 
mortal beauty. This, indeed, is anaim worthy of man’s aspiring.” 

Basil answered not, and Michael Meyer continued— 

“And not with the invisible dwellers in the elements may we hold 
commune, but with the dead ; with the purified spirits of those who trod 
the earth betore our day—the noble, the wise, the virtuous—now swept 
into the ocean of the past. Is this nothing, Basil Wolgemuth ?” 

* To behold the lost; to have the dead restored ;” said the student, 
with moist eyes and tremulous lips ; “ that would, indeed, be blessed! 

Oh, master, I follow thee, teach me, guide me, as theu wilt,” and he 
knelt at the feet of the Rosicrucian, kissing his hands and his, garments, 
with deep emotion. 

** Thou art worthy to become one of us, my son, my brother, for thou 
wilt, ere long, equal the wisest of us,” answered Michael Meyer, as he 
raised Basil from the earth. “ Goon in that noble path: thou hast little 
need of me, for thine own soul is thy best teacher, and now farewell, for 
this night I leave Cologue ; my work is accomplished, and, moreover, I 
have added another to the brethren of the Rosie Cross.” 

‘4 “ And hast thou no word—no parting admonition for me, oh, my fa- 
ier ? 

ie None, save this :—Strive ever after the highest ; content thyself with 
nothing below perfection ; be humble in thine own eyes; andoh! more 


Does thy heart fail thee?” said Michael, 


’ 


than all, keep thy heart and hand trom evil; sin clouds thy soul’s aspira- | 


tions; and the highest life isa life of holiness. With thy noble intel- 
lect and ardent mind, keep an unspotted heart ! and so fare thee well, my 
gon.” 
Thus Michael Meyer, the Rosicrucian, parted from Basil Wolge- 
muth. » 
IV.—MORTAL AND IMMORTAL. 


Passionately wringing his hands, or pressing them on his hot brow, 
knelt the student alone in the chamber. Now and then he muttered wild 
words, and then his lamenting tones sunk into a low moaning. He had 
yearned after the tree of knowledge; he had penetrated within its 
shadow, and it had darkened his soul, yet he had not tasted of its delicious 
fruit, for which le longed, 

“Itis vain—it is in vain,” cried Basil; “Istrive, but I cannot attain. 
{ have cast all human bliss to the winds ; I have poisoned my youth—I 
have torn myself from my Isilda, joy of my life! and all in vain. No 
immortal gifts are mine—I would fain pierce into Nature’s depths, but 
she hides her face from me. O my master! thou didst tell me of the 
world of spirits which would surely be revealed unto me. 
into the air, but no sylphs breathe soft ze 
der by the streams, but no sweet eyes, looking out from the depths of 
the fountains, meet my own ; I am poor, but the gnomes of the earth an- 
swer not my bidding with treasures of silver and gold. And thou, O-Fire, 


glorious elemeut! art thou, indeed, peopled with these wonderful beings ; 
or are they deaf to my voice, and iuvisible to L 


, 728 al P all 
4 my eyes alone, of ali my 
brethren !”’ ii : 
11a! ae tha . . > , 2 

A us lo! as the student spoke, a bright pyramid of flame darted up- 
wards, and a voice, like that of I i 
of the winds, replied— 

* I hear thee—what wouldst thou with me?” 

A paleness came over the young man’s cheek, and he drew back 
InVvoluntariuy. 

* Dost thou fe: 
Look on me, and judge.’ 

’ of Tie 1 . be " , . ” . . 

Suddenly the pyramiglical flame was divided’ asunder, and there ap- 
peared in its centre a form less than that of humanity, t 
emlninue loveliness. ] 
a woman’s beautif'u 
white 


tl 1 


O mortal 


leu ur me, ‘itd 


said the voice again, sadly. 


) put perfect in 
W avy wreaths of golden flame fell around her. like 
l hair, and about her semi-transparent form, twined a 
and amber vesture, resembling in hue and airy substance the Fire 
trom which she sprung. Her hands were folded submissively on her 
bre astand her large eyes were fixed earnestly on the young stad ent’s 
ace as ue again repeated— ai 
‘ Doststhou fear me now 2?” 
‘How should I fear thee, beautiful vision!” cried 


Basil in wonder- 
ful delight; * 


de and what am I, that thou should’st deign to visit me thus ?”” 
ye Phiukest thou that this is the first time I have visited thee ?”’ said the 
k rn. “T have been with thee, unseen, from thy childhood. When in 
1 vile nnd fron Wel  pesesl Cont Po ee ee 
, as é assume in thy 
fancy, strange and lovely shapes. It was my voice thou heardest in the 
musical breathing of the flames, until thou didst love the beautiful Fire ; 
and it became to thee the source of inspiration ; thy soul grew brighter 
beneath its influence. All this was my doing.” = - 

* And now at last 1 behold thee, glorious creature!” exclaimed the 
student in rapture. ‘“ How shall I thank thee for thus watching over me 
invisibly, and at last revealing thyself to me!” ns 

‘We do but the will of our Creator and thine,” answered the Sala- 
m indrine. gf and my kindred are His offspring, even as man; but our 
being differs from thiue ; superior and yet how inferior! We tend thee, 
we influence thee, we guide thee—in this doing alike His command who 


" re us, aud our own pleasure; for our natures are purer and better than 


ne, 
6“ amt 36 9f ons eat ‘ li 

I feel it, sa d Basil. I cannot look upon thy all-perfect loveliness 
without knowing that such‘a form must be the visible reflection of a soul 
equally pure and beautiful.” 

* Alas! no,” sighed the Fire-spirit ; 
We see ’ 
we 


“this blessing is not ours. True, 
geueration after generation of men perish from the face of earth; 
Wate . i : 

vatch thein trom their cradles unto their graves, and still we are un- 


Chauge 1 2enty a , 
th . sed. our beauty unwithered, our power the same. Yet we know 
lere > im — . 1 » . 
bein must come atime when the elements from which we draw our 
¥ must va ae . ? 
wines ist Vanish away, and then we perish with them, for we have no 
: 4. SOUlS—ior us there is no after-life |’ 
4a5 [he Sala Finke ees . s: : . 
With a inist maudrine ceased, the vapours of the Fire encircled her as 
— St, aud 7 i! . a . 
spirits ce + walling came from the red caverns of flame, as of 
pl then of which was ever—® 
” After | ‘ As . WP ey sa ote i" ee . A 
Rosi © Geath of Christian Rosene eutz, their founder, the sect ot the 
LOS clans k 1 p ‘ . 
a! ch a feir doctrines secret for 120 years. Michael Meyer. 
ana CImist ¢ ve x d 
entit ‘ T , pn Cla wis the first to reveal their secrets, by a book 
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olding communion with those good spirits, | 


meditation, while there arose from the mystic fire an etherial chorus ; 


'melodiously it pealed upon the open ears of the enraptured student. 


The spirits sang of praise; of the universal voice which nature lifts up, 


| of joy, of thankfulness, to the Origin of all good; of the perfect harmony 


of all His works from the mighty planets that roll through illimitable 
space, down to the fresh green moss that springs up at the foot of the 
wayfaring child; of the world of spirits—those etherial essences which 
people the earth and float in the air, like motes in the sunbeam, invisible, 
but influencing man’s actions; how the good spirits strive with the fallen 
ones for dominion over him, and how the struggle must continue until 
evil is permitted to be overcome of good, and the earth becomes all holy, 
worthy to be the habitation of glorified beings. 

And then they sang of man; of his divine origin and nature; of the 
sin which defiled that fuir mirror of his being, which once reflected the 
image of God himself; of that sin effuced, atoned for, that man might 
uow aspire to perfect purity and holiness, and again revive and receive 
into his soul that divine likeness.’ 

“Happy art thou, O man,” they sang. “ Even in thy infirmity, what 
is like unto thee? An earthly life is thine, of which thou may’st re- 
move half the sorrow by patience and love; awearthly death is thine, 
which is the footstool of immortality. [tis ours to guide thee to that gate 
of heaven which we ourselves may never enter.” 

And all the spirits sang in a strain that died away as the fire sunk down 
and smouldered in stillness and gloom—“ Blessed art thou, O man !— 
— in thy weakness, happy im thy suferings, thrice blessed art 
thon !” 

The student was roused from his trance by a light footstep. A hand 
was laid on his shoulder, and a soft woman’s voice whispered— 

“ Art thou then here all alone, and in darkness, my Basil!” 

“ All was light with me—the darkness came with thee,” answered the 
student, harshly, like one roused from delicious slumbers by an unwel- 
come hand; and yet the hand was none other than Isilda’s. 

“Once thou used to call me thy light of life, Basil,” murmured the girl. 
“T would not come to anger thee.” 

There was not light to discern faces; but as Isilda tnrned to depart, 
Basil thought she was weeping, aud his heart was melted. What would 
he not have given, at the moment, for the days of old—the feeling of old, 
when he would have drawn her to his bosom, and soothed her there with 
assurances of never-ending love. Butnow he dared not; the link be- 
tween him and earth was broken. He thought of the immortal gift just 
acquired, and he would not renounce eestatic joys—no, not even to Isil- 
da. He took her hand kindly, but coldly, saying— 

“ Forgive me, Isilda; [ have been studying—dreaming ; I did not mean 
to say thou wert unwelcome.” 

“ Bless thee for that, my Basil, my beloved!” cried the girl, weeping, 
as she pressed his hand passionately to her heart and her lips. “ Thou 
couldst not be unkind to me—to thy betrothed wife.” 

Basil turned away; he could not tell her that the tie was now only a 
name; and Isilda went on— 

‘* Thou hast not looked the same of late; thou art too anxious; or thou 
hast some hidden sorrow upon thee, Tell it to me, my Basil,” she con- 
tinued, caressingly. ‘ Who should share and lighten it but I, who love 
thee so!” 

‘Dost thou indeed love me so well, Isi!da?”’ 

“Thou art my all—my life—my soul! it were death itselfto part from 
thee,” cried the girl, in a burst of impassioned feeling, as she knelt be- 
side the bending form of her lover, and strove to wind her arms round 
his neck. She had hardly dared to do so now to him who had once 
wooed the fondness with so many prayers. 


ticed, O Isilda!”’ 


neck ; and Isilda sank insensible at Basil’s feet. 

The die was cast. Slowly the student laid her down—her the once 
beloved—on the cold floor. 
ter entered, went out into the open air. 


V.—THE TWO HEARTS UNVEILED. 


Basil Wolgemuth had now gained the summit of his wishes. He had 
panted for the river of knowledge—had found it, and allayed his burning 
thirst in its waters, which were to him a Lethe, bringing oblivion of all 
else. He walked as one in a dream, or like the false prophet of old, fall- 
ing into a trance, but having his eyes open. He was gerttle, kind to his 
| sister, and to the patient, sorrowful Isilda; but he shrank from their so- 





Are we not then | He awoke fully, rose up, and looked out into the night. 


“Ye are the creatures of | though no mortal turmoil would ever more rutile its serene repose. 





She did not hear his words, but she felt him unclasp her arms from his 


“Woe is me, alas!” muttered the student. “ Must thou also be sacri- | th 


| 


| 
| 


He called “ Margareta ;” and betore his sis- 


| 


| 
} 


| on a couch; composed the frigid limbs, folded the hands, and kissing the 
| cold lips oace more, retired to a distance, while the flames played round 
' the still beautiful form which was once Isilda. 


But it was no celestial presence that shoue into the student’s room. 
The city lay 
ead, it seemed as 
But 
far in the darkness, in a direction where Bassil’s eyes had, in former 
times, been turned so fondly waiting for the one solitary lamp, which 
was to him like a star—lurid flames and white smoke burst forth, and 
contended with the gloom around. There was in the city the fearful 
presence of fire, and the burning house was Isilda’s. 

With a sudden impulse, Basil stayed not to unfasten bolt or bar, but 
leaped at once through the low window, and fled, rather than ran, to the 
scene. This time mortal love had the pre-eminence; he forgot all but 
Isilda—Isilda perishing in the flames. 

Wildly raged the fierce element, as if kindled by a hundred demons, 
who fanned it with their fiery breath, and leaped, and howled, and 
shouted, as it spread on with mad swiftuess. Now it writhed in serpent 
coils—now it darted upwards in forked tongues, and now it made itself a 
veil of dusky vapours, and beneath that shade weut on in its devastating 
way. its glare put out the dim stars overhead, and hung on the skirts of 
the clouds that were driven past, until the sky itself seemed in flames. 
House atter louse caught the blaze, aud cries of despairing agony, 
mingled with shrieks of frantic terror, rose up through the horrible still- 
ness of night. The beautiful element which Basil had so loved, the 
cheering, inspiring Fire, was turned into a fearful scourge. } 

The student reached the spot, and looked wildly up to the window he 
had so often watched. A passing gust blew the flames aside, an1 he dis- 
tinguished there a white figure—it was Isilda; her hands were crossed 
on her bosom, and her head was bowed meekly, as if she kuew there 
was no hope, and was content to die. 

Basil saw, and in a momenthe hadrushed into the burning dwelling. He 
gained the room, and with a wild cry of joy, Isilda sprang into his arms. 
Without a word, he bore her, insensible as she was, through the smoke 
and flame, to a spot where the fire had not reached. Further he could 
not go, for his strength failed him. He laid his burthen down and leaned 
against the wall. § 

‘I might not live for thee, Isilda,” cried the student, “but I can die 
with thee. Yet is there no help—no hope? Where are the spirits that 
were once subject unto me? And thou, my guardian—spirit of Fire!— 
is this thy work? Where art thou?” 

“I am here,” answered a voice ; and the Salamandrine appeared. The 
flames drew nearer, aud Basil saw myriads of wrial shapes flitting eng 
them, in mazy wreaths. They caine nigh—they hovered over his morta 
love—their robes of seeming flame swept her form. 

“ Touch her not,” shrieked the student, as he bent over Isilda, his hu- 
man fear overpowering him. . : 

“The good and pure like her, are ever safe,” replied the Salamandrine. 
“ We harm her not.’? And she breathed over the maiden, who awoke. 

“Oh my Basil!” murmured the girl, “ is death then past? Thou didst 
come to save me—thou lovest me—thou art mine again!” and she stretch- 
ed out to him her loving arms; but Basil turned away. 

“Hush!” he said, “dost thou not see them—the spirits?” 

Isilda looked round fearfully. ‘I see nothing—only thee.” . 

The student’s eyes flashed with wild excitement. “ See!” he cried, 
“they fill the air, they gather round us, they come between thee and me. 
Now, now their forms grow fainter—they are vanishing—it is thou, oh 
woman! who art driving them from my sight for ever. Stay, glorious 
beings, stay! I give up all—even her.” r , 

“They shall not part me from him,” shrieked the girl, as she clung to 


hushed beneath the star-iight, like a palace of the 


| Basil, and wound her arms round him. ‘“ No power in heaven or earth 


shall tear us asunder—-thou art mine—I will live for thee—I will die for 
thee—my Basil!” : 

“Thou shalt have thy desire!” the student madly cried, as he strug- 
gled in her frantic clasp. " vpn 
There was a gleam of steel—one faint budding sigh ;—the arms relaxed 
eir hold, and Basil was alone—with the dead ! 

The Fire stayed in its dire path, and a wailing sound rose up as the 
spirits fled away. Heaven and earth had forsaken the murderer. ; 

He knelt beside his victim; he wept, he laughed, he screamed; for 
madness was in his brain. : 

“I may kiss thee now, Isilda,” he shouted, “ thou art all mine own ; 
death has made thee my wife, and he clasped the celd still form to his 
breast, kissing the lips and cheeks with passionate vehemence. 

“T will make thee a pyre—a noble funeral pyre,” he continued ; ‘‘the 


le 2 ° ur } 2 
| fire shall purify this mortal clay, and thou shalt become a spirit, Isilda—a 


beautiful immortal spirit.” : ee 
He bore the dead to where the fire raged fiercest ; he laid his beloved 


Lovingly they enwreath- 


I look up | 
phyrs upon my hot cheek ; I wan- ; 


ciety, as be did from that of every living soul. He would disappear for | ed and enshrouded it, until at last they concealed it trom the student’s 
days together, wandering in the woods and mountains, far from hishome. ; gaze. He turned and fled. The Fire had in its mysterious bosom the 
There the student was alone, with his newly-acquired sense—there he | ashes of that noble and devoted heart. Isilda had found the death she 
| penetrated into the marvels invisible of the world. He saw the Sylphs | once thought so blest,—death by the hand of the beloved. 

|of the air floating over him, and fanning his slumbers with their ambro- | 


: j11.—' °>E DECEIVED. 
sial wings. The beautiful Undines spread their cool, wavy arms around | Vil.—THE HOF 


‘ive when it answers the soft breathing | 


him, and through the riven earth he beheld the Gnomes aud Bobolds at | 
work in their treasure-caves. 
the caves of the volcanoes; their lurid recesses were exposed to his gaze, 


| —the cradles of the earthquake. 

Then, when the student returned, he would shut himself up in’ his 
chamber, and invoke the being who had first appeared to him—the beau- 
| tifal Salamandrine. He imbibed from her lips wondrous love of hidden 
things, and wisdom beyond that of man; |! 
lof her glorious beauty, and became insensible to all earthly things. 
“O, my master,” Basil would often murmur, “ thou wert right. What 


Borne by the Salamandrines, he viewed | 


and he saw the central fires smouldering beneath the surface of the globe | 


1 
| 


| 


Fearfully did morning dawn on the eyes of the murderer, He had re- 
gained his chamber unobserved, and there he crouched in its most gloo- 
my nook. His frenzy had passed away, and left the freezing coldness of 
despair. The darkness was terrible to him, and yet when the light of 
morning came he shrank from it in terror, and buried his face in his gar- 
ments to shut out the fearful glare. All day he remained motionless. — 
Margareta’s loud weeping came to him from within. From her broth- 


| er’s bolted door, she thought he had departed on one of his usual rambles, 


ve sunned himself in the light | 
‘last had been as a sister to Margareta, and deep was the sorrow of the 


and Basil heard his name repeated often, mingled with Isilda’s—tor the 


| gentle girl. 


count | now the cup of mortal pleasure while that of heaven is at my | 


lips. Icould torture—almost destroy this poor frail body, for the sake of 
my soul.” 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


Basil heard his sister’s sobs; but they fell idly on his stony ears.— 
Many sounds rose up from the street—the widow’s ery, the orphan’s 


| moan, and the despairing lament of the houseless and homeless—but all 


And while the student revelled in these ecstasies, his slight form grew | were nothing to him. 


He kept the same immoveable attitude until day- 


more shadowy—his dreamy eyes became of a more fathomless depth, and | light waned, and then he rose up and lit the Fire on his hearth. 


| his whole appearance was that of a spirit which had for a season assumed 
this mortal coil. 


No thought of Isilda, no yearning for her forsaken love | the student. 


‘Brighter and brighter grew the blaze, and wilder gleamed the eyes of 
He swayed his body to and fro with low murmuring, and 


| crossed his memory; the lesser feeling was all absorbed in the greater, | then he passionately invoked the Salamandrine. 


| for the one reigning passion of Basil Wolgemuth’s soul was, a thirst after 
knowledge. hades 
And Isilda—the devoted one—how fared it with her? 


her. She saw itto be so. Some overpowering passion had extinguish- 
ed that of love; and her life’s nope was gone. She did net pine nor 
weep; she felt no anger towards Basil, for in her eyes he could do no 
wrong. 
ed with idolatry, for it long seemed like “ the desire of the moth for the 
i star.” None other had ever won a thonght from the maiden, though 
many wooed her: but having once loved him, none else could have fill- 
|ed her heart for ever. Even Basil, when he came to measure her love by 
| his own, dreamed not of its intensity. So absorbing was this one pas- 
sionate love, that even the sad change in him who was its object, could 
| not weaken it. She desired no more but to be near the idol of her soul; 
| to see him; to hover round him as silently as his shadow—only to have 
| the blessed privilege of loving him, and the memory, sweet, though 
| mournful, that he had once loved her. 

| 


VI.—LOVE UNTO DEATH. 
| n 


Basil Wolgemuth lay asleep on his couch. He had outwatched mid- 


ight, and was very weary. 


| 


She kuew that no, let me know the past. 
other maiden had stolen her lover’s heart. and yet it was changed towards | become as a god in knowled 


Isilda had worshipped him from her girlhood, with a love mix-| 


| 
| 
} 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The follower of Rosencreutz, the wise phi- 


| losopher, the man surpassing genius, had not passed the limits of mortali- | 


ty; his earth vesture clung around him still—weariness had overtaken | 
| 


him in the midst of his vigils—he had thrown himself down on the hard 
pallet, and fallen asleep, as sound as if the rude couch of the Rosicrucian 
were the monarch’s bed of down. The morning stars looked in at his 


the student. He lay calm asa little child, with folded hands, as if his 
mother had lulled him to sleep with songs. Oh! if that mother could 
| have beheld him how, how would she have wept over the child of so 
many prayers! , ; 

I have said before that there was little beauty in Basil’s face, at least 
that mere beauty of form, which is so dazzling—and it is good that it 
should be so. fora lovely face seems tresh from the impress of God’s 
hand: we naturally love it, cling to it, and worship it as such. But 
Basil's sole charm had been the genius so plainly visible in his face, and 


casement, and the dim light of a single lamp fell on the countenance of 


: 1 , ; la: 4 a } his face and 
a sunny, youthful, happy look, which made it pleasant to behold. Now, | his despair. He fell on his face a 


| over thee thy whole life through. 


“ The sacrifice is complete—I am now half divine—I have no bond to 
earth—my soulis free. Why delayest thou, O spirit?’ Come, teach me ; 
Give me wisdom—I thirst!—I thirst. Let me 
ge bd 
5 . 

But the vision came not—there was no voice. 

“ Spirit of Fire! art thou deaf to me still! I have done all—I have 
torn myself from earth—I have become what men would loathe. Hear 
me—answer me, or I die!” groaned the student. 

Wreaths of dusky vapour overshadowed the Fire, and from them pro- 
ceeded a melancholy voice. 

“© mortal, sin has entered thine heart: blood is on thy hand, and the 
polluted can have no fellowship with the pure. Thine eyes may behold 
us no more for ever!” 

A fearful shudder passed through the student’s frame, 

“It is false! Cursed spirits, ye have deceived me !” 

“It is not we who have deceived thee, but thine own soul,” answered 
the Salamandrine. ‘“ We are not evil; unseen, we would have watched 

It was thou who didst long after what 
is permitted but to few—to hold commune with the invisible. To do 
this, with safety, man must keep a heart pure as fearless, and such was 
not thine. Thou didst seek us—we allured not thee. Blame not us, 
therefore, but thy own weakness. Thou hast sinned, and henceforth we 
are invisible to thee !”’ 

“Woe, woe!” cried Basil, in agony; “ have I then lost all? 
spirit, guide of my life, have mercy !—forsake me not!” ; 

“1 do not shiv 5 thee, O poor mortal!” answered the voice, sadly. 
“Ttis thou who art no longer able to behold me. We mourn over the 
sinner, but it is his own guilt which darkens his eyes, and shuts out our 
beauty from him; we are unchanged.” 

“ Have I lost all,” repeated the student, 
“ Have Llost all those godlike powers so bitterly wou ? 
hold thee no more, beneficent spirit ?”’ F 

‘‘ No moreno more,” bogiied the mournful accents of the Salaman- 
drine, and a faint chorus like the sighing of the wind, echoed plaintive- 
ly— 4 
" “No more, O poor mortal, no more ! 

The vapour swept away from the Fire, 


Beautiful 


in tones of thrilling despair. 
And must I be- 


and the student was left with 


t 


wept. 
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Pic Albion. 














VILII.—THE END OF ALL. 

Two days after the terrible Fire, some who loved and 
late Margareta, forcibly entered the student’s room. T 
dead. He lay on the floor, his marble face upturned to their horror! | 
stricken view. There might have been agony in the last fearful moment, 
for the hands were tightly pressed upon the heart; but all was calmuess 
now. The features had settled into their stilly and eternal repose. How 
the spirit parted, none knew, save Him who gave it, and whe had now 
reclaimed his gift. The book of Michael Meyer lay beside the student, 
and firmly clasped in the stiffened fingers, was a long tress of woman’s 
hair. More than this, all was mystery. 

Many years after, when the inemory of the student of Cologne had 
long been forgotten, an aged nun died in a convent, not far from the city. 
It was Margareta, the only sister of Basil Wolgemuth, the Rosicrucian.— 
Dublin University Magazine. 
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THE OLD JUDGE; OR, LIFE IN A COLONY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SAM SLICK THE CLOCKMAKER.” 
HOW MANY FINS HAS A COD? OR, FORTY YEARS AGO.” 


For several days past, nothing else has been talked of at Illenoo but the 
approaching term of the Supreme Court. At all times this is a great 
event for a quiet village, where there is but little to diversify the monoto- 
ny of life; but the arrival of the judge and circuit lawyers is now looked 
forward to with great interest, as there is to be a man tried for murder, 
who, in all probability will be convicted and executed. I have much 
curiosity to see the mode of administering justice in this country, because 
the state of the courts is a very good criterion by which to estimate the 
state of the province. The Bench and the Bar usually furnish fair sam- 
ples of the talent and education of the gentry—the grand jury of 
the class immediately below them, and the petit jury of the yeomanry 
and tradesmen. In acourt-house they are all to beseen in juxtaposition, 
aud a stranger is enabled to compare them one with the other, with the 
condition of the people and similar institutions in different countries. 
Judge Sanford, who retired from the bench several years ago, informs me 
that the first courts established in this province were County Courts, 
the judges of which were uot professional men, but selected from the 
magistrates of the district, who reudered their services gratuitously. 
The efficiency of the courts, therefore, depended wholly upon the charac- 
ter and attainments of the justices of the peuce in the neighbourhood. 
In some instances they were conducted with decorum, and not without 


ability ; in others they presented scenes of great confusion and disorder ; | 


but in all cases they were the centre of attraction to the whole county. 
The vicinity of the courthouse was a sort of fair, where people assem- 
bled to transact business or to amuse themselves. 
cing, wrestling and boxing, smoking and drinking, sales at auction, and 
games of various kinds, occupied the noisy and not very sober crowd. 
The temperance of modern times, the substitution of professional men as 
judges, and an entire change of habits among the people, have no less al- 
tered the character of the scenes within than without the walls of these 
halls of justice. In no respect is the improvement of this country so ap- 
parent as in its judicial establishment. As an illustration of the condi- 
tion of some of these county courts in the olden time, the Judge related to 
me the following extraordinary story that occurred to himself:— 
Shortly after my retarn from Europe about forty years ago, I attended 
the western circuit of the Supreme Court, which then terminated at An- 
napolis. After the term was over I remained behind a few days, for the 
purpose of examining that most interesting place, which is the scene of 
the first effective settlement in North America. Excuse me if I delay 
my story a few minutes, to give you the result of my investigation. 
During one of my visits to Paris, I had accidentally met with the Jour- 


nal of Mark Lescarbot, a French lawyer, who had accompanied the ex- | 


ploring party that first visited this part of America. With this book in 
my hand (which was published as early as 1609) I traced their move- 
ments from place to place in their attempt at colonization. On the 
of November, 1603, Henry 1V. of France granted to the Sieur de Monts, 
a gentleman of his bed chamber, a patent constituting him Lieutenant- 
general of L’Acadie (now Nova-Scotia), with power to conquer and 
Christianise the inhabitants. 
vessels, he set sail from Havre de Grace, accompanied by the celebrated 
Champlain aud Monsieur Poutrincourt, and arrived on the 7th of {May at 
a harbour (Liverpool) on the south-east shore of the province. 

From thence they continued coasting the country until they arrived at 
the Bay of Fundy. On the eastern side of this bay they discovered a 
narrow strait, into which they entered, and soon found themselves in a 
spacious basin, environed with hills, from which descended streams of 
fresh water. Between these high lands ren a large navigable river, to 
which they gave the name of L’Equille. It was bordered by fertile 
meadows, and filled with delicate tish. Poutrincourt, charmed with the 
beauty of the place, gave it the name of Port Royal (now Annapolis). 
After exploriug the neighbourhood and refreshing themselves, they as- 
cended the River Saint John as far as Fredericton, and then visiting the 
coast of Maine, spent the winter of 1604-5 at the island of Saint Croix, 
the identity of which has lately been the subject of so much discussion 
between the governments of Great Britain and the United States. The 
weather proved very severe, and the people suffered so much from scur- 
vy, that thirty-six of them died. The remaining forty, who were all in- 
valids, lingered on till the spring, when they recovered by means of the 
fresh vegetation. After au ineffectual attempt to reach a more southern 
climate, they recrossed the bay to Port Royal, where they found a rein- 
forceiment from France of forty men, under the command of Dupont. 
They then proceeded to erect buildings on the spot where Annapolis 
now stands, with a view tu a permanent occupation of the country. De 
Monts and Poutrincourt, having put their atfairs in as good order as pos- 
sible, embarked in the autumn for France, leaving Pontgragé command- 
ant, with Champlain and Champdore as lieutenants to perfect the settle- 
ment and explore the country. During the winter they were plentifully 
supplied by the savages with venison, and a great trade was carried on for 
furs. Nothing is said of the scurvy; but they had a short allowance of 
bread, uot by reason of any scarcity of corn, but because they had no 
means Of grinding it except a hand-mill, which required hard and con- 
tinued labour. The savages were so averse to this exercise, that they | 
preferred hunger to the task of grinding, though they were offered half’! 
of the flour in payment. De Monts aud Poutrincourt were at that time | 
in Frauce, preparing, under every discouragement, for another voyage. 
On the 13th of May, 1606, they sailed from Rochelle, accompanied by | 
Lescarbot, who has left us a record of their proceedings; and on the 27th | 


| 


| 


Horse swapping or ra- | 


8th | 


On the 7th of March, having equipped two | 


| to them now on account of a little incident in our journey. 


which the presial officers and gentlemen, fifteen in number, were 
members. very one was maitre d’hotel in his turn for one day, begin- 
ning with Champlain, who was first installed into the office. The pre- 
sident (whom the Indians called Atoctegi) having superintended the 
preparations, marched to the table, baton in hand, with the collar of the 
order round his neck, and nupkin on his shoulder, and was followed by 
| the others successively, each carryinga plate. The same form was ob- 
served at every meal; and at the conclusion of supper, as soon as grace 
| was said, he delivered with much gravity his insiguia of office to his suc- 
| cessor and pledged him in a cup of wine. The advantage of this insti- 
| tution was, that each one was emulous to be prepared for his day by 
| previously hunting or fishing, or purchasing fish or game of the natives, 
who constantly resided among A sn and were extremely pleased with 
their mauners. The chiets of the savages were alone allowed the honour 
of sitting at their table, the others partook of the hospitality of the 
kitchen, The abundance and variety of the fare this winter was a sub- 
ject of no little boasting to Lescarbot, on his return to Europe, where he 
taunted the frequenters of la Rue aux Ours de Paris (where was one of 
the first eating-houses of the day), that they knew nothing of the pleasures 
of the table who had not partaken of the | eosin tails, and the moutftles 
of the moose of Port Royal. The weather, meanwhile, was puny 
mild and agreeable. On the 14th of January, on a Sunday, they proceed- 
ed by water two leagues, to acorn field, where they dined cheerfully in 
the sunshine, and enjoyed the music of their fatherland. You will ob- 
serve, therefore, my dear sir, that from the earliest account we have of 
this climate, it has always had the same character of variableness and un- 
certainty. The winter but one preceding this (when they were at St. 
Croix) was extremely severe ; and we are informed, that that which suc- 
ceeded it was remarkable for the most intense cold the Indians ever re- 
collected. Their time, however, was not devoted to amusement alone. 
They erected more buildings for the accommodation of other adventurers 
whom they expected to join them the following year, in making pitch for 
the repairs of their vessels, and, above all, in putting up a water-mill to 
grind their corn. In this latter attempt they pre. re. Se succeeded, to 
their own infinite relief and the great amusement of the savages. Some 
of the iron work of this first North American mill is yet in existence, and 
; another of the same kind (Easson’s:Mill) still occupies the ancient site. 
| This is rather a long digression, I admit, from a story of a country court ; 
but as I wish to give you some idea of life in a coleny, I think the best 
| way is to select passages at different periods, and compare them, for they 
all illustrate each other, by showiag the rise and progress, the past and 
| present condition of the country. And, besides, this little settlement has 
| always had great attractions for me from its great antiquity. It was com- 
menced two years before the formation of James Town in Virginia, is 
| three years older than Quebec, and fifteen years anterior to the lauding of 
, the pilgrims in Plymouth, Massachusetts. But to return to my story :— 
While engaged in these investigations a person called upon me and 
| told me he had ridden express from Plymouth, to obtain my assistance 
in acause which was to be tried in a day or two in the county court at 
that place. The judges of these courts were at that period, as I have 
previously observed, not professional men, but magistrates, and equally 
| unable to administer law or to preserve order; and the verdicts gener- 
| ally depended more upon the declamatory powers of the lawyers than 
| the merits of the causes. The distance was great—the journey lad to be 
| performed on horseback—the roads were bad, the accommodation worse. 
| Lhad a great repugnance to attend these courts under any circumstances ; 
and, besides, had pressing engagements at home. I therefore declined 
accepting his retainer, which was the largest that at that time had ever 
been tendered to me, and begged to be excused. If the fee, he said, 
was too small to render it worth my while to go, he would cheertully 
double it, for money was no object. 
portance to his friend, Mr. John Barkins, and of deep interest to the 
whole community; and as the few lawyers that resided within a hundred 
miles of the place were engaged on the: other side, if I did not go his 
unfortunate friend would fall a victim to the intrigues and injustice of 
his opponents. In short, he was so urgent, that at Jast I was prevailed 
upon to consent, and we set off together to prosecute our journey on 
horseback. 
and capacious memory oi any man I ever met), proved a most entertain- 
ing and agreeable companion. He had read a great deal, and retained 
it all; and 
every place, and every tradition. 
mourist, 
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Withal, he was somewhat of a ku- 


excited to know who and what he was; and [ put the question to him. 
“Tam of the same profession you are, sir,” he said. 
I immediately reined up. 


“If that be the case,” I replied, “ good friend, you must try the cause | 


yourself. I cannot consent to goon. The only thing that induced me 


to set out with you was your assertion that every lawyer, within a hun- | 


dred miles of Plymouth, was retained on the other side.” 
“ Excuse me, sir,” he said; “I did not say I was a lawyer.” 
) 

“No,” Lobserved, “ youdid not; but you stated that you were of the 
same profession as myself, which is the same thing.” 

“ Not exactly, sir,” he said. “Iamawrecker, I am Lloyds’ agent, 
and live on the misfortunes of others; so do you. When a ves-el is 
wrecked, it is my business to get her off, or to save the property. 
When a man is entangled among the shoals or quicksands of the law, 
your duty issimilar. We are both wreckers, and, therefore, members of 
the same profession. The only difference is, you are a lawyer and I am 
not.” 

This absurd reply removing all difficulty, we proceeded on our jour- 
ney ; and the first night after passing through Digby reached Shingle 
Town, or Spaitsville, the origin of which, as he related it to me, was the 
most whimsical story I everheard. It is rather long for an episode, and 
I will tell it to yousome other time. The next morning we reached 
| Clare, a township wholly owued and occupied by French Acadians, the 

descendants of those persons who first settled at Port Royal (as I have 
just related), and other parts of the province into which they had pene- 
trated, previous to the occupation of the English. I will not trouble 
you with the melancholy history of these people at present, I only allude 


As we ap- 
proached the chapel we saw a large number of persons in front of the 
priest’s house, having either terminated or being about to commence a 
procession. Assoon as Robins saw them he said,— 
“ Now, I will make every man of that congregation take off his hat to 
me.” 

“How ?” 

‘You shall see.” 


He soon pulled up opposite to a large wooden cross that stood by the 


a 


The cause was one of great im- | 


The agent, Mr. William Robins (who had the most accurate | 


having resided many years near Plymouth, knew every body, | 


Finding him a person of this description, my curiosity was | 


of July, arrived at Port Royal. To their astonishment they found but two | way-side, and, taking off his hat, bowed his head most reverently and | 
persons remaining. The rest, conjecturing from the long absence of suc- respectfully down to the horse’s neck, and then slowly covering again, | 
cour that the settlement had been abandoned by De Monts, compelled | passed on. When we reached the crowd every hat was lifted in defer. 
the officer in charge to sail for Canseau, in order that they might obtain | ence to the devout stranger, who had thus courteously or piously saluted 


a passage to France in some of the fishing-vessels that frequented that | the emblem of their faith. As soon as we had escaped the wondering 
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in a stupid conflict. A closer inspection revealed the groupings with 
more painful distinctness. Here might be seen the merry, active N . 
flapping his mimic wings and crowing like a cock in token of defiance 
to Af his sable brethren, or dancing to the sound of his own musical 
voice, and terminating every evolution with a scream of delight. There 
your attention was arrested by a ferocious-looking savage, who, induced 
by the promise of liquor, armed with a scalping-knife in one hand and a 
tomahawk in the other, exhibited his terrific war-dance, and uttered his 
demoniac yells, to the horror of him who personated the victim, and suf- 
fered all the pangs of martyrdom in trembling apprehension that that 
which had begun in sport might end in reality, and to the infinite a 

y 








of a circle of boys, whose morals were thus improved and confirmed 
the conversation and example of their fathers. At the outer edge of the 
throng might be seen a woman, endeavouring to persuade or to force her 
inebriated husband to leave this scene of sin and shame, and return to his 
neglected home, his family, and his duties. Now success crowns her un- 
tiring exertions, and he yields to her tears and entreaties, and gives him- 
self up to her gentle guidance, when suddenly the demon within him 
rebels, and he rudely bursts from her feeble but affectionate hold, and 
returns, shouting and roaring like a maniac, to his thoughtless and noisy 
associates. The enduring love of the agonised woman prompts her om 
and again to renew the effort, until at last some kind friend, touched by 
her sorrows and her trials, lends her the aid of his powerful arm, and the 
truant man is led off captive to what was once a happy home, but now 
a house of destitution De distress. These noises coaled for a moment as 
we arrived at the spot, and were superseded by a command issued by 
several persons at the same time. 

“Clear the road there! Make way for the gentlemen !” 

We had been anxiously expected all the afternoon, and the command 
was instantly obeyed, and a passage opened for us by the people fallin 
back on elie side of the street. As we passed through, my friend, 
checked his horse into a slow walk, and led me by with an air of triumph 
such as a jockey displays in bringing out his favourite on the course. 
Robins was an important man that day. He had succeeded in his mis- 
sion. He had got his champion, and would be ready for — the 
morning. It was but reasonable, therefore, he thought, to indulge the 
public with a glimpse at his man. He nodded familiarly to some, winked 
slily to others, saluted people at a distance aloud, and shook hands po 
tronisingly with those who were nearest. He would occasionally lag 
hind a moment, and say, in an under but very audible tone,— 

Precious clever fellow that! Sees it all—says we are all right—sure 
to win it! I wouldn’t be in those fellows the plaintiffs skins tomorrow, 
for a trifle! He is a powerful man, that!” and so forth. 

The first opportunity that occurred I endeavoured to put a stop to this 
trumpeting. 
| ‘For Heaven’s sake,” I said, “ my good friend, do not talk such non- 
| Sense ; if you do, you will rain me! I am at all times a diffident man, 
| but if you raise such expectations I shall assuredly break down, from the 
| ver fear of not fulfilling them. 1 know too well the doubtful issue of 

trials ever to say that a man is certain of winning. Pray do not talk of 
| me in this manner.” 

“You are sure, sir,” he said. ‘ What, aman who has just landed from 
| his travels in Europe, and arrived, after a journey of one hundred miles, 
| from the last sitting of the supreme court, not to know more than any one 
| else! Fudge, sir! I congratulate you, you have gained the canse! And 
| besides, sir, do you think that if William Robins says he has got the right 

man (and he wouldn’t say so if he didn’t think so), that that isn’t enough? 
| Why, sir, your leather breeches and top-boots are enough to do the busi- 
|ness! Nobody ever saw such things here before, and a man in buckskin 
must know more than a man in homespun. But here is Mrs. Brown’s 
inn, let us dismount. I have neural a private sitting-room for you, 
which on court-days, militia trainings, and times of town-meetings or 
elections, is not very easy, I assure you. Come, walk in, and make your- 
self comfortable.” 

We had scarcely entered into our snuggery, which was evidently the 
landlady’s own apartment, when the door was softly opened a few inches, 
and a beseechiag voice was heard, saying,— 

“ Billy, is that him? If it is, tell him it’s me, will you? that’s a good 
soul !” 

“Come in—come in, old Blowhard!” said Robins; and seizing the 
stranger by the hand, he led him up and introduced him to me. 

“Lawyer, this is,Captain John Barkins!—Captain Barkins, this is 
Lawyer Sandford! He is our client, lawyer, and I must say one thing 
| for him: he has but two faults, but they are enough to ruin any man im 
‘this province; he is an honest man, and speaks the truth. I will leave 
| you together now, and go and order a dinner for you.” | 

“John Barkins was a tall, corpulent, amphibious-looking man, that 
seemed as if he would be equally at home in either element, land or 
water. He held in his hand what he called a nor’-wester, a large, broad- 
brimmed, glazed hat, with a pewk projecting behind to shed the water 
from off his club queue, which was nearly as thick as a hawser. He 
_ wore a long, narrow-tailed, short-waisted blue coat, with large, white- 
| plated buttons, that resembled Spanish dollars, a red waistcoat, a spotteP? 
| Bandanna silk handkerchief tied loosely about his throat, and a pair of 
| voluminous corduroy trousers, of the colour of brown soap, over which 
' were drawn a pair of fisherman’s boots, that reached nearly to his knees. 
His waistcoat and his trousers were apparently not upon very intimate 
terms, for though they travelled together, the latter were taught to feel 
| their subjection, but when they lagged too far behind, they were brought 
_ to their place by a jerk of impatience that threatened their very existence. 

He had a thick, matted head of black hair, and a pair of whiskers that 
disdained the etfeminacy of either scissors or razor, and revelled in all 
the exuberant and wild profusion of nature. His countenance was much. 
weather-beaten from constant exposure to the vicissitudes of heat and 
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| cold, but was 7“, good-natured, and manly. Such was my client. He 
advanced and shook me cordially by the hand. 
| “Glad to see you, sir,” he said; “ you are welcome to Plymouth. My 


| name is John Barkins; { dare say you have often heard of me, for every 
| body knows me about these paris. And any one will tell you what sort 
| of a man John Barkins is. That’s me—that’s my name, do you see. I 
| am a persecuted man, lawyer; but I aint altogether quite run down yet, 
| neither. Ihave a case in court; I dare say Mr. Robins has told you of it. 
| He is a very clever man is old Billy, and as smart a chap of his age as 
| you will see any where a'most. I suppose you have often heard of him 
| before, for every body knows William Robins in these parts. It’s the 
| most important case, sir, ever tried in this county. If I lose it, Plymouth 
|isdone. ‘There’s an end to the fisheries, and a great many of us are a 
| going to sell off and quit the country.” 

T'o be continued. 
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THE CAVE OF THE REGICIDES ; 
AND HOW THREE OF THEM FARED IN NEW ENGLAND. 







































































































































port. Two men, however, having more courage and more faith than the | gaze of the people, he observed,— 


others (La Taille and Mequelet), volunteered to remain and guard the } 
stores and the buildings. These faithful retainers were at their dinner, | 
when a savage rushed in « i 
which they soon discovered to be the long-expected vessel of their chief. | 
Poutrincourt now began his plantation; and having cleared a spot of | 
round, sowed European corn and several kinds of garden vegetables. | 
ut, notwithstanding all the beauty and fertility of Port Royal, De Mounts | 
had still a desire to make discoveries further toward the south. He there- | 
fore prevailed upon Poutrincourt to undertake a voyage to Cape Malabarre 
(Cape Cod), pn on the 28th of August the ship and the barque both put 
| 





to sea. In the former, De Monts end Dupont returned to France, while 
Poutrincourt, Champlain, Champdore, and others, crossed the bay to Saint 
Croix, and then continued their survey of the coast. In the meantime 
Lescarbot, who remained behind at Port Royal, was busily employed in 
the cultivation of the garden, harvesting the crop, completing the build- 
ings, and visiting the encampments of the natives in the interior. On | 


“ There, lawyer, there is a useful lesson in life for you. He who re- 


> L spects the religious feelings of others, will not fail to win indulgence 
and informed them that a sail was in sight, | for his own.” 


In the afternoon we arrived at Plymouth. 
[ observed that the court-house as usual was surrounded by a noisy mul- 
titude, some detached groups of which appeared to be discussing the 
trials of the morning, or anticipating that which was to engross the at- 
tention of the public on the succeeding day. On the opposite side of the 
road was a large tavern. the hospitable door of which stood inviting 
ly open, and permitted the escape of most agreeable and seducing odours 
of rum and tobacco. The crowd occupied and filled the space between 
the two buildings, and presented a moving and agitated surface ; and yet 
a strong current was 
setting steadily out of the court-house, and passing slowly but constantly 
through the centre of this estuary into the tavern, and returning again in 
an eddy on either side. Where every one was talking at the same time, 


As we entered the village, 


perceptible to apractised eye in this turbid mass, | 


“ Oliver Newman” is a poem which I opened with trembling; for the 
! 


last new poem that ever shall be read from such an one as Southey, is not 
|a thing that can be looked upon lightly. Then it came to us from his 
rave, “like the gleaming grapes when the vintage is done ;” and the 
last fruit of such a teeming mind must be relished, though far from being 
the best; as we are glad to eat apples out of season, which, in the time 
of them, we should hardly have gathered. But this is not to the purpose. 
I was surprised to find the new poem built on a history which novelists 
and story-tellers have been nibbling at these twenty years, and which 
seems to be a peculiarly relishable bit of news on an old subject, if we 
| may judge by the way in which literature epicures have snatched it up 
piecemeal. In the first place, Sir Walter Scott, who read everything, 
got hold of a “ North American publication,”* from which he learnet ‘ 
with surprise, that Whalley the regicide, ‘ who was never heard of after 
the Restoration,” fled to Massachusetts, and there lived concealed, and 
died, and was laid in an obscure grave, which had lately been ascertain- 
ed. Giving Mr. Cooper due credit for a prior use of the story, he made 
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the 14th of November Poutrincourt returned from his exploring voyage,| no individual could be heard or understood at a distance, but the united | it over, in his own inimitable way, and puts it into the mouth of Major 


which had proved disastrous, and was received with every demonstration | 
of joy by the party at the tort. Lescarbot had erected a temporary stage, 
which he called the “ Theatre of Neptune,” trom which he recited a 
poetical address to his friend, congratulating him on his safe arrival, pro- | 
bably the first verses ever written in North America. Over the gate | 
were placed the royal arms of France, encircled with evergreens, with| 
the motto,— 


| 


“DVO PROTEGIT VNV3s.” 
Above the door of the house of De Monts were placed his arms, em- 
bellished in a similar manner, with the inscription,— 
“ DABIT DEVS HIS QUOQVE FINEM 
_ Poutrincourt’s apartments were graced with the same simple decora- 
tion, having the classical superscription,— 
“INVIA VIRTVTI NVLLA EST VIA.” 


The manner in whic h they spent the third winter (1606-7) was socia 











and festive. Poutrincourt established the order of “ Le Bon Temps,” of 





vociferations of the assembled hundreds blended together and formed the 
deep-toned but dissonant voice of that hydra-headed monster the crowd. 
On a nearer approach, the sounds that composed this unceasing roar be- 
came more distinguishable. The drunken man might be heard rebuking 
the profane, and the profane overwhelming the hypocrite with oppro- 
brium for his cant. Neighbours, rendered amiable by liquor, embraced 
as brothers, and loudly proclaimed their unchangeable friendship ; while 


the memory of past injuries, awakened into fury by the liquid poison, 


placed others in hostile attitude, who hurled defiance and abuse at each | 


other to the full extent of their lungs or their vocabulary. The slow 


measured, nasal talk of the degenerate settler from Puritanical New Eng- 


land, was rendered unintelligible by the ceaseless and rapid utterance of 
the French fisherman; while poor Pat, bladgeon in hand, uproariously 
solicited his neighbours to fight ér to drink, and generously gave them 
their option. Even the dogs caught the infection of the place, and fa 
above their masters’ voices might occasionally be heard the loud sharp 
cry of triumph, or the more shrill howl of distress uttered by these an- 
imals, who, with as little cause as their senseless owners, had engaged 


| Bridgenorth, relating his adventures in America. Southey seems next to 
{have got wind of it, reviewing “ Holmes’ American Annals,” t in the 
| Quurterly, when he contesses he first thought of King Philip’s war as the 
| subject of an epic—a thought which afterwards became a flame, and de- 
, termined him to make Gotle (another regicide) the heroof his poem. A 
| few details of the story got out of romance and gossip into genuine his- 

tory, in a volume of ‘‘Murray’s Family Library” } and the great “ Eluci- 
dator” of Oliver Cromwell’s mystifications condenses them again into @ 
| single sentence, observing, with his usual buffoonery, that two of Oliver's 
| cousinry fled to New England, lived in caves there, and had a sore time 
| of it.” And now comes the poem from Southey, full of allusions to the 

same story, and, after all, giving only part of it; for I do not see that any 

one has yet mentioned the fact, that three regicides lived and died in 





Notes to “ Peveril of the peak.” 
+ Notes to “‘ Oliver Newman.” 
t Trial of Charles I. and the Regicides, which [see referred to in “ Ol- 
iver Newman,” but L haye not the book myself. 
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America after the Restoration, and that their sepulchres are there to this 


“7 truth, the new poem led me to think there might be some value in 
a certain MS. of my own,—mere notes of a traveller, indeed, but results 
of a tour which I made in New England in the summer of 18—, during 
which, besides visiting one of the haunts of the fugitives, I took the pains 
of investigate all that is extant of their story. I found there a queer lit- 
tle account of them, badly written, and worse arranged ; the work of 
one Dr. Stiles, who seems to have been something of a pious Jacobin, and 
whose reverence for the murderers of King Charles amounts almost to 
idolatry. He was president of Yale College, at New Haven, and tho- 
roughly possessed of all the hate and cant about Malignants, which the 
first settlers of New England brought over with them as an heir-loom for 
their sons. A member of his college told me, that Stiles used to tell the 
younger graduates that silly story about the king’s a hanged by mis- 
take for Oliver, after the Restoration; and that he only left it off when a 
dry tellow laughed out at the narration, and on being asked what there 
was to laugh at, replied, hanging a man that had lost his neck. After 
reading the doctor’s books on the Regicides, I cannot doubt the anecdote, 
for he carries love of Oliver into rapture ; talks of “ entertaining an- 
gels” in the persons of Goffe and Whalley, and applies to them the beau- 
tiful language in which St. Paul commemorates the saints,—‘ they wan- 
dered about, being destitute, afflicted, tormented; they wandered in 
deserts, and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth—of whom 
the world was not worthy.” The book itself is the most confused mass 
of repetition and contradiction I ever saw, and yet proved to me vastly 
entertaining. In connexion with it, I got hold of several others that 
helped to “elucidate” it; and thus, with much verbal information, I 
believe I came to a pretty clear view of the case. I can only give what 
I have gathered, in the off-hand way of a tourist, but perhaps I may 
serve some one with facts, which they will arrange much better, in per- 


forming the more serious task of a historian. 
* * ~ * * 


7 aa * 


” * * * * * * 


” * * * * -_ * * 


On the day following that of the Commencement, I took a drive to West 
Rock. I was so happy as tohave the company of a very intelligent per- 
son from the Southern States, and of a young lady, his relative, who was 
very ambitious to make the excursion. It was a pleasant drive of about 
three miles to the foot of the mountain, where we alighted, the driver 
leaving the horses in charge of themselves, and underwking the office of 
guide. It was somewhat tedious climbing for our fair friend ; but up we 
went, over rough stones, creeping vines and brushwood, that showed no 
signs of being very frequently disturbed ; our guide keeping the bright 
buttons of his coat-skirts before us, and in some other respects reminding 
me of Mephistopheles onthe Hartz. It certainly was very accommoda- 
ting in Nature, to provide the lofty chambers of the regicides with such a 
staircase ; form their day it must have defied any ordinary search, and 
when found must have presented as many barriers of brier and thicket, 
as grew around the Sleeping Beauty in the fairy tale. 

As we reached what seemed to be the top of the rock, we came sud- 
denly into an open place, but so surrounded by trees and shrubs, as effec- 
tually to shut in the view. Here was the cave ; and very different it was 
from what we had expected to find it! We had prepared ourselves to 
explore a small Antiphoras, aud were quite chagrined to find our grotto di- 
minished to a mere den or covert, between two immense stones of a truly 
Stonehengian appearance and juxtaposition. I doubted for a moment 
whether their singular situation, on the top of this mountain, were mat- 
ter for the geologist or the antiquary ; at would like to refer the ques- 
tion to the learned Dean of Westminster, who kammers stones as elo- 
quently as some of his predecessors have hammered pulpits. The stones 
are well nigh equal in height, of about twenty feet perpendicular, one of 
them nearly conical, and the other almost a true parallelopiped. Betwixt 
them another large stone appears to have fallen, tiil it became wedged ; 
and the very small aperture between this stone and the ground beneath, 
is all that justifies the name of cave, though there are several fissures 
about the stones, in which possibly beasts might be sheltered, but hardly 
human beings. To render the cave itself large enough for tbe pair that 
once inhabited it, the earth must have been dug from under the stone, so 
as to make a covered pit; and even then, it was hardly so good a place 
asis said to have been made “ for a refuge to the conies,” being much 
fitter for wild-cats or tigers. I could scarcely persuade myself, that Eng- 
lish law could ever have driven a man three thousand miles over the 
sea, and then into such a burrow as this! But soit was; and it was 
retribution and justice too. 

Bad as it was, it looked more agreeable to Goffe and Whalley, than a 
cross-beam and two halters, or even than apartments in the Tower of 
London. They had it fitted up with a bed, and other “ creature-com- 
forts” of a truly Crusoe-like description. The mouth of the cave was 
screened by a thick growth of bushes, and the place was in several other 
respects well suited to their purposes. The parallelopiped, of which I 
have spoken, was easily climbed, being furnished with something like 
stairs, and its topcommands a fine view of the town, the bay, and the 
country for miles around. It served them, therefore, as a watch-tower, | 
and must have been very useful as a means of protection, and as an obser- | 
vatory for amusemeut. I mounted the stone myself, and tried to fancy 
how different was the scene two hundred years ago. There the exile 
would sit hour after hour, not asone may sit there now, to see sails aud 
steamers entering and leaving the harbour, and post-coaches and railroad 
cars passing and re-passing continually ; but to gaze in astonishment and 
fear, if one lone ship might be descried coming up the bay, or if a soli- 
tary horseman was to be seen or heard pursuing his journey in the valley 
below. a 

While the fugitives lived in this den, they were regularly supplied with 
daily bread aad other necessaries of life, by a woodman, who lived at the 
foot of the rock. A child came up the mountain daily with a supply of 
provisions, which he left ona certain stone, and returned without seeing 
any body, or asking any questions of Echo. In this way he always 
ee 3 Se ee and took back an empty one, without the leust 
_ Prem a - vecoming an accessory iu high treason, and, as it is 

, er knowing to whom, or for what, he was ministering. 
ig ne ayo before an idol, so the little one fed the stone, or 
‘he tas Redes ’ ~~ . spirit of the wood ; and well it was that 
peg ony" pe ne, 100d escaped “~ usual fate of all lonely little fores- 
dee a yl von — and maws in the mountain which 
ane ae not have satisfied. The dwellers in the rock had a 

g night from the visit of some indescribable beast—a 
i ape or something worse—that blazed its horrid eyes into their dark 
ee wes . rs that if all the bailiffs of London had sur- 
str » vagy hey awe — less alarmed. It seemed some 
poe Le _ _ 10 oe cubs, and when she discovered the in- 
aake of the | wo oP. one an ululation of maternal grief as made every 
pry de fog e " od seme, = so scared the inmates of her den, that, 
re Se - he oe , they — to their heels down the mountain, ready 
cold ust ind cry on t ieir track, rather than hers. This story was 
7 »y our guide, who gave it a; the reason for their final desertion of 

1e place. 

On the stone which I climbed, I fo 
rere Aen sy ba sys - different years. Apparently they had 
pct bn we —— ms ae university. In more than one plece, 
renew the label » Rony whi hi io meee democracy, had taken pains to 
ae a ya ich tra ition says Goffe and Whalley placed 

reat. pposition to tyrants is obedience to God.” I sup- 
pose there will always be fresh men to do Old Mortality’s office for this 
inscription, for the maxim is one which has long been popular in America 
among patriotic declaimers. How long it will continue enerally pop- 
* uae per apd soy since the abolitionists have Tapeh adopted 
sepasaneal — ,+ ee an incendiary watchword, which the 
mute én an fen ee av _— ry e reason = dread. I myself saw this 

I inferred frees thi ryP acare set up in the streets of New York. 

Spot is visited |} ghee SRSCEEpCLOR, and the names on the rock, that the 
excited is »y some with very different feelings from those which it 
1 me and my companions. Our valuable conductor, it is true, 


und engraven a great number of 





spoke of « ; 
> dhe - —— with as much reverence as so sturdy a republi- 
honest fellon: be ond - show to any dignity whatever: and really the | 
and tried to ex Pama , © give us credit for more tenderness than we felt, 
of the eniis, *P ' = limself in such a manuer, when telling of the misery 
ation was all lost tot to wound our sensibilities. But I fear bis consider- | 
such extremity ; ; for, sad as it is to think of any fellow-man reduced to | 
many of the ihe ae : lodging like this, we could only think how 
poor, had been brow ~ ovely, and how many of the true-and loyal | 
theirs. I could not at by Goffe and Whalley to greater miseries than | 
onsuse thes 1 oe e myself therefore, to the melting mood ; it was 
lespdbeeeiee Godt - January 30, 1648, and said to myself, “ Doubt- 
fects from Lord Clare judgeth in the earth.” The lady recalled some 
spot was far from heck rapt History, and said that her interest in the | 
cides. Her satpendale 7 any thing to do with sympathy for the regi- 
assured me that she r '8 Protector expressed his surprise, and jokingly 
imself the t bl egarded it asa Mecca, or he would not have given 
Touble of waiting on her toa place he so little respected. 
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She owned that she was hardly consistent with herself in feeling any in- 
terest at all in the memorial of regicides ; but I reminded her that Lord 
Capel kissed the axe which completed the work of rebellion, and de- 
prived his royal master of life;* and we. that even the intelli- 
ent instruments of that martyrdom acquired a sort of reliquary value 
toss the blood with which they were crimsoned. , : - 

The troglodytes, then, were but two; but there was a third fugitive 
regicide who came to Newhaven, aud now lies there in his grave. This 
was none other than John Dixwell, whose name, with those of Goffe and 
Whalley, may be found on that infamous death-warrant, which some have 
not scrupled to call the Major Charta. Dixwell’s is set among the oi 
polloi, who, in the day of reckoning, were judged hardly worth a hanging ; 
but Whalley occupies the bad eminence of being fourth on the list, and 
next to the hard-fisted autograph of Oliver himself; while William Goffe’s 
is signed just before the signature of Pride, whose miserable penmanship 
that day, it will be remembered, cost his poor body an airing ow the gib- 
bet, in the year 1660. Scott, by the way, gives Whalley the prenomen 
Richard; but there it is on the parchment, too le ible for his soul’s good 
—Edward Whalley. Shall I recur to the rest of their history in England 
before I come to my American narrative? Perhaps in these days of “elu- 
cidations,” when it is said that every thing about two hundred years since 
is, for the first time, undergoing a calm but earnest review, I may be in- 
dulged in recapitulating what, if every body knows, they know only in a 
great confusion with other events, which impair the individual interest. 

Of Dixwell, comparatively little is known, save that his first act of Pe 
triotism seems to have consisted in leaving his country. Enough that he 
served in the parliamentary army; sat as judge and stood up as regicide 
in that High Court of Treason in Westminster Hall; was one of Oliver's 
colonels during the Protectorate ; became Sheriffof Kent, and no doubt 
hanged many a rogue that had a better right to live than himself; and 
finally sat in parliament for the same county in 1657,t His experiences 
after the Restoration are not known, till he emerged in America almost 
ten years after the last-mentioned date. ‘ 

Whalley was among the more notorious of the rebels. He was cousin 
to Oliver, and one of the few for whom Oliver sometimes exhibited a 
savage sort of affection He proved himself a sata gd in a bad cause, 
at Naseby; and a furious one at Banbury. hen the rogues fell out 
among themselves, he was the officer that met Cornet Joyce as he was 
convoying the king’s majesty from Holmby,t and offered to relieve the 
royal prisoner of his protector; an offer which Charles with great dignity 
retused, preferzing to let them have all the responsibility in the matter, 
and not caring a straw which of the two villains should be his jailor. At 
Hampton Court, however, fortune decided in favour of Whalley, and put 
the king, for atime, into his ote till like fortune put it into the 
king’s power to get rid of his brutality by flight, an accident for which 
our hero got a hint of displeasure from parliament. Just at this point 
Cromwell addressed a letter to his “ dear cousin Whalley,”§ begging him 
not to let any thing happen to his majesty; in which his sincerity was 
doubtless as genuine as that of certain patriots in the Pickwick history, 
who, out of regard to certain voters coming down to the election, with 
money in their hands and tears in their eyes, besought the senior Weller 
not to upset the whole cargo of them in the canal at Islington. After get- 
ting out of this scrape, and doing the damning deed that got him into a 
worse one, he fleshed his sword against the king's Scottish kinsmen, at 
Dunbar where he lost a horse under him, and received acut in his wrist,|| 
though not severe enough to prevent his writing a saucy letter to the 
governor of Edinburgh castle. He was the man that took away the mace, 
when Cromwell broke up his Barebones’ parliament. Then he rode 
through Lincoln, and five other counties, dealing with recusant Anabap- 
tists,{/ as one of the “ Major Generals ;” demurred a little at first, at the 
king-manufacturing conference, but finally came into the project; and, 
from a sense of duty, so far overcame his republican scruples as to allow 
himself to take a seat in the House of Lords, as one of the Oliverian 
peerage.** If titles were to be had with estates, like the Lordship of 
Lime, he was surely entitled to his peerage, for he was growing fat on 
the Duke of Newcastle’s patrimony, with part of the jointure of poor 
Henrietta Maria, when, God be praised, the day of reckoning arrived ; and 
my Lord Whalley, surmising that, should any one come to the rope, he 
was likely to swing if he remained in England, made off beyond seas. 

Gotfe, too, was of the Cromwellian cousinry, having married a daugh- 
ter of Whalley.tt He was a soldier, but could do a little exposition be- 
sides, when there was any call for such an exercise ; as, for instance, at 
that celebrated groaning and wrestling which was performed at Wind- 
sor, and ended in resolving on the murder of the king,t} after extraor- 
dinary supplication and holding forth. When father Whalley removed 
the mace, son-in-law Goffe led in the musqueteers, and bolted out the 
Anabuaptists, against whom he rode circuit through Sussex and Berks, 
growing rich, and indulging dreams of disjointing the nose of Richard, 
and thrusting himself into the old shoes of the Protector, as soon as they 
should be empty.§§ He, too, sacrificed his feelings’so far as to become a 
lord; and, perhaps, thinking that royal shoes would fit him as well as 
republican ones, he at last consented to making Oliver aking. |||| Nor 
were his honours wholly of a civil character, for he was made an M.A. 
at Oxford, and so secured himself a notice in Anthony Woed’s biogra- 
phies, where his story concludes with a set of mistakes, so relishably 
served up, that I must give it in the very words of the Fasti, as follows : 
—‘‘In 1660, a little before the restoration of King Charles II., he betook 
himself to his heels to save his neck, without any regard had to his ma- 
jesty’s proclamation ; wandered about fearing every one that he met 
should slay him ; and was liviag at Lausanna in 1664, with Edmund Lud- 
low, Edward Whalley, and other regicides, when John I'Isle, another of 
that number, was there, by certain generous royalists, despatched. He 
afterwards lived several years in vagabondship; but when he died, or 
where his carcase was lodged, is as yet unknown to me.”* 

On Christmas day, 1657, good John Evelyn went to London, in spite 
of many severe penalties incurred thereby, to receive the holy sacra- 
ment from a priest of the Church of England.t Mr. Gunning, after- 
wards Bishop of Ely, was the officiating clergyman, and preached a ser- 
mon appropropriate to the festival. As he was proceeding with the Eu- 
charist the place where they were worshipping was beset by Oliver's 
ruffians who, pointing their muskets at the communicants, through the 
doors and windows, threatened to shoot them as they knelt before the 
altar. Evelyn surmises that they were not authorised to go so far as that, 
and consequently they did not put their threat into execution; but both 
priest and people were taken prisoners, and brought under guard before 
the magistrates to answer for the serious misdemeanour of which they 
had been guilty. Before whom should the gentle friend of Jeremy Tay- 
lor find himself standing as a culprit, but these worshipful Justices, 
Whalley and Goffe! It was, doubtless, by their orders, that the solem- 
nities of the day had been profaned. 

Evelyn seems to have got off with only a severe catechizing; but 
many of his fellow-worshippers were imprisoned, and otherwise severel 
punished. The examination was probably conducted by the theolog- 
cally exercised Goffe, for the specimen preserved by Evelyn is worthy of 





to have been a sincere penitent, whose conscience would not let him rest. 
He slept cn a deal board instead of a bed, and ed many austeri- 
ties, accusing himself asa man of blood, and deprecating the justice of 
God. The b parwenlane of his guilt he never disclosed ; and as name 
was probably an assumed one, it is difficult to surmise what share he had. 
in the murder of his king. There was in Hacker’s regiment one Whalley, 
a lieutenant; and Stiles, the American writer, thinks this Whale may 
have been the same man. But then, what did this Whalley perpetrate to 
account for such horrible remorse? Considering Hacker’s active part in 
the bloodiest scene of the great tragedy, and the conflicting testimony in 
Hulet’s trial,* as to the man that struck the blow; and coupling this with 
the fact, that an effort was made to procure one of several lieutenants to 
do the work,t I confess I once thought there was some reason to suspect 
that this fellow’s accusing conscience was terribly earned, and that he 
at least had been one of the masks that figured on the scaffold. This _ 
surmise, though shaken by nothing that came out on the state trials, I 
have since discharged, in deference to the opinion of Miss Strickland,t 
who is satisfied that the greybeard was Hulet, and the actual regicide, 
Gregory Brandon. 

The American history of the regicides begins with the 27th of July fol- 
lowing the Restoration, when Whalley and Goffe landed at Boston, bring- 
ing the first news that the king had been proclaimed, of which it seems 
they had tidings before they were clear of the Channel. Proscribed as 
they were, they were heroes among the colonists, and evrn Endicott, 





the governor, ventured to give them a welcome. The inhabitants of Bos- 
ton and its environs paid them many attentions, and they appeared at 
ir names and character. The Bos- 


large with no attempt at bc ey t 
tonians were not all Republicans, however ; and several zealously affect- 
ed Royalists having been noticed among their visiters, they suddenly con- 
ceived the air of Cambridge more salubrious than that of Boston, and took 
up their abode in that village, now a mere suburb of the city. There 
they freely mingled with other men, and were admitted as communicants 
in the Calvinistic meetings of the place ; and sometimes, it appears, they 
even ventured, like the cheated party at the Peak, “to ex ibit their 
gifts in extemporaneous prayer and exposition.” On visiting the city, 
they once received some insult, for which the assailant was bound over 
to keep the peace; though, if he had but known it, he was so far from 
having done any wrong in the eye of law, that he was entitled to a hun- 
dred pounds reward, for bringing before a magistrate either of the worthies 
who appeared against him. The authorities, however, had received no 
official notice of the Restoration, and chose to go on as if still living under 
the golden sway of the second Protector. . 1 

A story is told of one of the regicides, while living at Cambridge, which 
deserves preservation, as it not only illustrates the open manner in which 
they went to and fro, but also shows how well exercised were the soldiers 
of Cromwell in military accomplishments. A fencing-master had appear- 
ed at Boston, challenging any man in the colonies to play at swords with 
him; and this bravado he repeated several days, from a stage of Thespian 
simplicity, erected in a public part of the town. One day as the mounte- 
bank was proclaiming his defiance, to the terror and admiration of a 
crowd of bystanders, a country bred fellow, as it seemed, made his ap- 
pearance in the assembly, accepting the challenge, and pressing to the 
encounter with no other weaponry than a cheese done up ina napkin for 
a shield, and a broom stick, well charged with puddle water, which he 
flourished with Quixotic effect as a sword. The shouts of the rabble, and 
the confusion of the challenger, may well be imagined; but the country- 
man, throwing himse!f into position, lustily defied the man of foils to 
come on. A sharp command to be gone with the nonsense, was all the 
notice which the other would vouchsafe; but the rustic insisted on hay- 
ing satisfaction, and so stubbornly did he persist in brandishing his broom- 
stick, and opposing his cheese, that the gladiator, in a towering fury, at 
last drove at him desperately enough. The trust was very coolly re- 
ceived in the soft and savoury shield of the countryman, who instantly 
repaid it by a dexterous daub with his broom, soaking the beard and 
ilshens of the swordsman with its odorous contents. A second and 
more furious pass at the rustic was parried with masterly skill and acti- 
vity, and rewarded by another salute from the broomstick, which ludi- 
crously besmeared the sword-player’s eyes; the crowd setting up a roar 
of merriment at his crest-fallen appearance. A third lunge was again 
spent upon the cheese, amid shouts of laughter; while the broomsman 
calmly mopped nose, eyes, and beard, of his antagonist’s puffing and 
blowing physiognomy. ‘Entirely transported with rage and chagrin, the 
champion now dropped his rapier, and came at his ridiculous adversary 
with the broadsword. “Hold, hold, my good fellow,” cried Broomstick, 
“ so far all’s fair play! but if that’s the game, have a care, for [ shall cer- 
tainly take your life.” At this, the confounded gladiator stood aghast, 





and staring at the absurd apparition before him, cried out, amid the jeers 
of the mob, “ Who is it? there were but two in England that could match 
me! It must be Goffe, Whalley, or the Devil!” And so it proved, for 
it was Goffe.— Blackwood. Remainder next week. 


- . 
BRITISH INTERCOURSE WITH JAPAN. 


Continued from last week. 


It was a great point gained that Captin Saris and his party were well 
received, and that the good opinion then formed of the English by the 
Japanese has never been lost. They like us still; that is to say, the peo- 
ple ; and are careful to evince their kindly feelings whenever, by stress 
of weather or otherwise, any English ship puts in upon their coast. The 
foundatious had, doubtless, tes laid by William Adams, but the good 
work, which he commenced, was ably continued by Captain Saris, who 
would appear tg have been gifted with all those qualities which enable 
men to distinguish themselves in public affairs. He was calm, intelli- 
gent, subtle, flexible, and of a courage equal to all emergencies. He 
never offended men by roughness, or yielded up a point through lack of 
perseverance ; but, by the union of extreme firmness with polished and 
winning manners, consulted the best interests of his country without 
giving unnecessary offence, even to its enemies. _ 

The political condition of Japan at that period, though favourable 
upon the whole to commerce, imposed somewhat tedious duties on those 
who conducted it. Though the empire was divided into sixty-six prin- 
cipalities, the Governors of all of which exercised certain functions of 
sovereignty, it was always necessary to have recourse, in important mat- 
ters, to the Emperor, who resided habitually at Yeddo. A journey, 
therefore, to that place, became incumbent on Captain Saris, who pro- 
ceeded thither, partly by sea and partly by land, meeting everywhere 
with the most flattering reception. What he saw we cannot here pause 
to describe, neither can we enter at length into his negotiations, or enu- 
merate the difficulties he had to overcome, or the means used to sur- 
mount them. He delivered, with due formality, the letter of James I. 
to the Emperor, which, by whomsoever drawn up, answered its purpose 
well. 

We were not then able to refer to great political events in India, Chi- 
na, or, indeed, to anything else, by which the mind of a barbarian sov- 
ereign was likely to be impressed with a high idea of our power and. 











his genius in every way. The amiable confessor was asked how he 
dared to keep “the superstitious time of the Nativity ;” and was ad- 
monished that in praying for kings, be had been praying for Charles 
Stuart, and even for the king of Spain, who was a Papist! Moreover, 
he was told that the Prayer-book was nothing but the Mass in English, 
and more to the like effect; “and so,” says Evelyn, “they dismissed 
me, pitying much my ignorance.” 

This anecdote, accidentally preserved by Evelyn, shows what kind of 
characters they were. They seem to have been as sincere as any of their 
fanatical comrades, thuugh it is always hard to say of the Puritan leaders 
which were the cunning hypocrites, and which the deluded zealots. 
Whatever they may have been, their time was short, so far as England 
is concerned with them; and in three years after this event, they << 
ly disappeared. So perfectly did they bury themselves from the world, 
that from the year 1660, till the romance of Scott t again brought the | 
name of Whalley before the world, it may be doubted whether any | 
thing was known in England of lives, which in another hemisphere were | 
protracted almost intoanother generation. Nobody dreamed there was | 
yet an American chapter in the history of the regicides. 

Yet, considering the known disposition of the colonies, and their inac- 
cessible fastnesses, it is remarkable that only three of the fugitives found 
their way across the Atlantic. Another, tedood, there was, a mysterious 
person, of whom it is only known, that though concerned in the regicide, | 
he was not probably one of “the judges.” He lived in Rhode Island till 
he was more than a hundred years old, begetting sons and daughters, to 
whom he bequeathed the surname of Whale. Whoever he was, he seems 
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same unto them, under my broad se 


andeur. But everythin really necessary was oe ge ages said; 

for the Emperor, having duly weighed and considered the whole affair, 

granted the English permission to establish a factory at Firando, where 

the Dutch had already theirs, and replied to the English monarch in terms 

of becoming courtesy and respect. As it is a document at once curious 
and important, we shall introduce his letters here :— 
“ To the King of Great Britain. 

“ Your Majesty’s kind letter brought me by your servant Captain John 


Saris (who is the first | have known to arrive in any part of my domi- 


nions) I heartily embrace, being not a little glad to hear of your great 
wisdom and power, as having three rich and powerful kingdoms under 
your powerful command. I acknowledge your Majesty’s great bounty, 
in sending me so undeserved a present, of many rich things such as nei- 
ther my land affordeth nor have I before seen, which I receive, not as 
from a stranger, but as from your Majesty, whom I esteem as myself, de- 
siring continuance of friendship with your Highness; and that it may 
ree with your good liking to send your subjects to any port or ports ot 
my dominions, where they shall be most heartily welcome, applauding 
much their worthiness in the admirable knowledge of navigation, they 
having with much facility discovered a country so remote, being nowhit 
deterred by the extent of so mighty a gulf, or greatness of such infinite 
clouds and storms, from prosecuting honourable enterprises of discove- 
ries and merchandizing, wherein they shall find me to further them ac- 
cording to their desires. return unto your Majesty a small token of m 
affection, desiring you to accept thereof, as from him who much — 
in your friendship. And whereas your Majesty’s subjects have desire 
certain privileges for trade, and settling of a factory in my a 
have not only granted what they demanded, but have confirmed the 
al. for better establishing thereof. 
fourth of the ninth month, in the 
eighteenth year of our day according to our computation. Pym your 
Majesty's friend, the highest commander of this kingdom o Japan, “ 
(Subscribed) ** MINNA MovutTano Yur Ye Yeas. 
* Sir Thomas Herbert's Two Last Years, p. 189. be 
t State Trials, ii. 386, t Lives of the Queens, yol. viii. 


“ From my Castle in Surnoga, the 
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It was, at that time, customary, on opening new commercial relations 
with any country to which we had not previously traded, to solicit the 
grant of certain privileges, which, being expressed with becoming ful- 
ness and exactitude, constituted a sort of code for the regulation of our 
trade with that state. Besides being usefal in a political point of view, 
as showing on what footing we formerly stood in Japan, the Imperial 
instrument, securing to us those privileges, deserves notice, as throwing 
a curious ligut on the manners of the age. The document rans as 
follows :— 

+ Privileges granted by the Emperor of Japan, to the Right Worshipfal 
Sir Tbomas Smith, and others the Honourable and Worshipful Adventur- 
ers to the East Indies. 

‘ Inprimis.—We give free leave to the subjects of the King of Great 
Rritain, viz., Sir Thomas Smith, Governor and Company of the East In- 
dian Merchants and Adventurers, for ever safely to come into any of our 
ports of our empire of Japau with their ships and merchendises, without 
any hindrance to them or their goods; and to reside, buy, sell. and barter 
according to their own manner, with all nations; to continue there so 
long as they think fit, and to depart at their leisure. 

* Jten.—We graut unto them freedom of custom for all sach merchan- 
dizes as they have now brought, or hereafter shall bring into our king- 
d ms, or shall from hence transport into any foreign port, and do authorize 
those ships, which slall hereatter arrive from England, to proceed to 
free sale of their commodities without further coming or sending up to 
Court. 

** Ttem.—That if any of their ships shall be in danger of being wrecked 
it is our pleasure that our subjects not only assist them, but that such 
part of ship or goods as shall be saved shall be returned to their captain, 
or Cape-merchants, or their assigus; aud that they shall or may build one 
house or more themselves in any part of our empire where they shall 
think fittest, and that at their departure they shall have the liberty to 
make sale thereof at their pleasure. 

“ Item.—If any of the English merchants or others shall depart this life 
within our dominions, the goods of the deceased sliall remain at the dis- 
posal of the Cape-merchant; and that ali offences committed by them 
shall be punished by the said Cape-merchant, according to his discretion, 
and that our laws shall take no hold of tueir persons or goods. 

** Item.—We charge and command, that ye our subjects trading with 
them for any of their commodities, do pay them for the same, according 
to agreement, without delay, or return of their wares again. 

“ Item—¥or such commodities as they have now brought, or hereafter 
bring, fit and proper for use and service, our will is, that no arrest be 
made thereof, but that the price be agreed with the Cape-merchant, as 
they sell to others, and present payment made upon the delivery of the 
goods. 

** Item.—If, in the discovery of other countries for trade, on return of 
their ships, they shall want men or victuals, our will is, that ye our sub- 
jects sell them for their money as their need shall require. 

* Lastly.—That without any other passport, they shall and may set out 
upon the discovery of Yedzo, or any other port in or about our empire. 

“From our Castle in Surnoga, this first day of the nine month, in the 
eighteenth year of our day (reign,) according to our computation. 
Sealed with our broad seal. 

‘Under written, Munya Mourttano Yer Ye Yeas. 

** Noté.—That Yedzo is a very good harbour, where ships may ride as 
safely as in the River Thames betore London, and the passage thereto by 
sea very safe and good; so that it will be much better for the ships to 
repair thither than to Firando, especially, too, as it is situated on the main 
land, and distant from Yeddo (the chief city) but fourteen or fifteen 
leagues. The town, indeed, is not so well supplied with victuals and 
flesh meat as Firando, but in all other respects itis to be preferred.” 

Upwards of three months were consumed by the journey to and from 
Yeddo, during which many things worthy of notice occurred at Firando, 
while numerous curious observations were made by the way. But our 
ancestors, as we have befure complained, were much too chary of com- 
mitting their remarks to paper, thinking it apparently enough to advance 
their commercial interests, or add to the political influence of their 
country. These, however, they ought to have done, and not to have 
left the others undone. Still, in the history of Saris’s voyage, we dis- 
cover several things whicl may serve to throw light on the accounts of 
later writers, even on Kempfer, who may be regarded among the 
acutest of those who have undertaken to make Japan known to the world. 
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like roges, an inch or something more in diameter, with very little smell, 
white, hexapetalous, or composed of six round hollow petala, or leaves 
standing on footstalks half an inch long, which, from a small slender be- 
ginning, insensibly grow larger, and end in an uncertain number, common- 
ly five or six, of small, round, or square leaves, which serve instead of the 
calyx. To the flowers succeed the fraits in great pA being unicap- 
sular, bicapsular, bat more commonly tricapsular, like the seed-vesselso! 
the Ricinus, composed of three round capsule of the bigness of wild 
plums, grown together to one common footstalk as to a centre, but dis- 
tinguished by three pretty deep partitions. Each capsule contains a husk, 
nut, and seed. The husk is gréen, inclining to black ; when ripe, ofa 
fat, membranous, and somewhat w vody substance, opaque and gaping on 
its upper surface after a year’s standing, for the nut, which lies within, to 
appear. The nut is almost round, on one side only, where the three cap- 
suke grow together, somewhat compressed, covered with a thin, hardish, 
shining, chestant-coloured shell, which being cracked, discovers a red- 
dish kernel, of afirm substance like filberts, of sweetish, not very agree- 
able taste at first, which soon grows rough and bitter, like that of the 
cherry-seeds, making people spit plentitally, and being very nauseous 
when they fall down into the throat, which ill taste, however, soon goes off, 
“Tn seven years time or thereabouts, the shrub rises to a man’s height, 
batas it then grows but slowly, aud bears but a few times, the way is 
te cat itdown quite tothe stem, having first gathered what few leaves 
it did bear. The next year many young twigs and branches grow out of 
the remaining stem, which bear such a plenty of leaves, as will abundant- 
ly make good the loss of the former shrub. Some defer the cutting of 
them down to the stem, till they are of ten years’ growth. 
“At the proper time for gathering the leaves, those persons who have 
a great many shrubs hire daily labourers, who make it their particular 
business, and are very dexterous at it; foras the leaves must not be torn 
up by handfuls, but carefully plucked one by one, their own domestics 
not being used to this work, would scarce be able to gather three cattis a 
manin a day’s time, whereas these peoplo, who are bred up to it, and 
must get their livelihood by it, will bring it to nine or ten. The leaves 
are not gathered all at once, but at different times. Those who pluck 
their shrubs thrice a-year begin their gathering towards the latter end of 
the month Sorguats, which is the first month of the Japanese year, and 
begins with the new moon next preceding the spring equinox, whether it 
falls upon the latter end of February, or the beginning of March. The 
shrub then bears but a few leaves, which are very tender and young, and 
not yet fully opened, as being scarce above two or three] years’ growth. 
But these small and tender leaves are also reckoned the best of all, and 
because of their scarcity and price disposed of only to princes and rich 
people, for which reason they are called Imperial Tea, and by some, the 
Flower of Tea. The Thekh Buu of the Chinese belongs to this same class, 
{ mean that true and good one, which is scarce and dear even in the 
country. The second gathering (and the first of those who gather but 
twice a year) is made in the second Japanese month, about the latter end 
of March or the beginning of April; some of the leaves are then already 
come to perfection, others are but half grown, bc ta are plucked off pro- 
miscuously, though afterwards, before they make them undergo the usual 
preparation, care is taken to sort them into classes, according to their 
size and goodness. The leaves of this second gathering, which are not 
full grown, come nearest to those of the first gathering, for which they are 
frequently sold, and on this account separated with care from the coarser 
and larger ones. The third (and second of others) and last gathering, 
which is also the most plentiful, is made in the third Japanese month, 
when the leaves are come to their fall growth, both in numbers and large- 
ness. Some neglect the two former gatherings, and entirely confine 
themselves to this. The leaves of this gathering are sorted again, accord- 
ing to their size and guodness, into different classes, which the Japanese 
call Itziban, Niban, and Saban, that is the first, second, and third, the last 
of which contains the coarsest leaves of all, which are full two months 
grown, and are the tea commonly drunk by the vulgar. 
' “Hence arises the distinction between the three chief sorts of tea. 
The first sort contains only the youngest and tenderest leaves, or the very 
first buds. This sort, after ithath undergone a due preparation, is called 
Fick: T'sjaa, that is, ground tea, because Dy grinding, it is reduced into a 
powder, which they sip in ho. water. The same sort is also called Udsi 
T'sjaa,and T'acke Sacki T'sjaa, from some particular places where it grows, 
and this is reckoned preterable to others, partly for the goodness of the 
soil in those places, partly because itis gathered on shrubs of three years’ 
growth, when they are expected to ba in their greatest perfection; for it 





Saris, was, perhaps, an abler and more acute man than he, but his prac- 
tical pradence stood in the way of his celebrity as a traveller, and caused 
him to sacrifice everything to views of business. Still he cannot be 
wholly defrauded of his fume; at least, if the present movement should 
succeed as it deserves, the name of this enterprising man, together with 
that of William Adams of Gillingham, will assume a high place in Eng- 
lish commercial history, and become honourably known to posterity. : 
Foyne, the old chief of Firando, whom our countryman dignifies, as 
we have before observed, with the name of King, seems to have concei- 
ved a singular liking for English provisions, such as powdered beef, 
pork, carrots, and turnips, thereby proving the inaccuracy of those early 
writers on Japan, who hastily came to the conclusion that its inhabitants 
abstained, like certain castes of Hindoos, from the flesh of animals. 
Honest Foyne of Firando, however, had no sympathy with Brahmans. 
He loved good eating, and was to the full as carnivorous as an English- 
man. Itis very clear, moreover, that nothing could have afforded him 
more satisfaction than the continuance of the British trade with Japan, 
which brought him gain in a variety of ways; first, in the shape of pre- 
sents from the King of England, and, second, in the way of gifts from the 
merchants. His notions of political economy were scarcely, perhaps, 
$1 hi riently enlightened to enable him to calculate on the, incidental pro- 
fits which would arise 


to him, as well as to the Imperial Government, 
from the general promotion of commerce; though it must be admitted 
to bis houour, as well as to that of the other petty princes of the empire, 


that they eagerly desired the arrival o 


hat th f foreign traders in their ports, and 
did all they could to allure and 
) 


enconrage them. ‘This, at one time, 
amouuted toa sort of rivalry, trom which it mav, we think, be inferred 
that the utter absorption or these small independent sovereignties, or 

















rather, perhaps, hereditary governments in the geueral system of des- 
potism which now prevails, exercised an injurious effect on the develop- 


ment of Japanese industry. \ 
of the Chief of Firando t » Jam 


very accurate idea ot 


e shall lay b ‘fore our readers the letter 
3 1., which, although it proves he had’ no 
his own inferiority, or of the power of the country 
whose chief magistrate he addressed, may serve, at least x 
favourably disposed he wus to the i 
with Japan:— 


, to show how 
establishment of foreign intercourse 


‘To the King of Great Britain, &c. 
‘ Most Mighty Kin; 


ter, and noble 


+ 


»—How acceptable your Majesty’s affectionate let- 








: present of many valuable things, sent by your servant 
Captain Jolin Saris is to me, I cannot sufficiently express; uor how great 


J esteem it to enjoy your Higliness’s friendship, fur which I render you 
my thanks, desiring the continuance of your Majesty's atfection and ac- 
quaiutauce. I am heartily glad of your subject’s safe arrival at my small 
island from so long a journey. My aid and furtherance they sliall not 
want to the uttermost in their laudabl c 


ible enterprises of discovery and 
me: 


andise, their diligence therein I cannot but highly commend. So 
referring myself, for their entertainment hereto,to your servants’ report 
by whom] return unto your M ijesty an unworthy token, I 
your Majesty long life. i 

‘From my place at Firando, the sixth day of the tenth month. 

‘Your Majesty’s affectionate friend, Commander of this Island, Firan- 
do, in Japan. ‘ 









heartily wish 


*‘Foyne Sama.” 

Among the productions of Japan, which have made foreign 
desirous of trading with it, is its tea, different in many respects from 
that of China, and adinitted on all hands to be very superior to it of 
this valuable commodity little is known in Europe. , 
sold at the East India House sales fetched near si 
partly on account of its great richness and flavour, and partly because of 
its curiosity and rareness. We shall here introduce an account of the 
plant, the mode of gathering it, its several varieties, and those costly tas 
which the princes and nobles purchase at so immense a price for its oe 
servation. The marvellous legend wy account on the ‘subject of these 


nations so 


The last samples 
xty shillings per pound, 


jars may serve to show the estimation in which they were held; though 
singular and interesting, it is too long for insertion here. 

“ This shrub grows but slowly, ind rises to a fathom’s height and 
higher. It hath a black, woody, irregularly-branched root. he risi 
stem soon spreads into inany irregular branches and twigs. 
dry, thin, weak, chestnut-coloured, greyish onthe stem, 

clined to green on the extremities of the twigs. 
and fibrous; the pitch very small, sticking close 
branches are irregularly bent, with leaves standin 
lks, which would not drop off if they were ot 


The rising 
The bark is 
and something 
The wood is hardish 
wood. The 
on very small foot- 
\ plucked (the 
rgreen ) and ins ibstanc yy shape, colour, and 


to the 
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¥ an ler, and gathered for use, comes nearest to the leaves of t 
‘ garis granis rubris, the colour only excepted ] a r 
crwn Come forth the flowers, in autumu, one or two together not un. 





inust be observed, that the soil and age of the shrub coniribute greatly to- 
wards the size as well as to the growth of the leaves, though as to the size, 
unless they be both large and tender, that cannot be always allowed as a 
sutlicient proof of their quality, insomuch as the oldest and coarsest are 
also the largest. The leaves of the second sort are somewhat older and 
fuller grown than the first. The tea booth-keepers and tea merchants in 
Japan commonly subdivide this sort into four others, which differ both in 
their goodness and price. The first of these contains those leaves which 
are gathered at the beginning of the spring, just when they appear, and 
wheu every young brauch bears but two or three, and those generally not 
yet open, nor come to perfection. The second sort contains older leaves*and 
full grown, which are gathered not long after the first. The leaves of the 
third sort are still larger and older; while those which make up the 
fourth sort are gathered promiscuously, and without regard to their size 
and goodness, at that time when every young branch is conjectured to 
bear about ten or fifteen leaves at farthest: itis this sort which the natives 
commonly drink. 

“ The leaves of the third and last gathering are called Ban T'sjaa.— 
The leaves of the third and last gathering belong to this sort, when they 
are become too gross and coarse, aud unfit to be prepared after the Chi- 
nese manner. 

* The tea of the best quality, after it hath undergone a suflicient roast- 
ing and curling, and is now become quite cold, must be put up forthwith, 
andcarefully kept from the air. In this, indeed, the whole art of pre- 
serving it chietly consists, because the air in these hotter climates doth 
much sooner dissipate its extreme subtile and volatile parts, than it would 
in our colder Earopean countries. I verily believe that the tea which in 
brought over to Europe is actually deprived of its most volatile saline 
parts; for 1 must own I could never find in it that agreeable taste and 
geutle refreshing quality which I very well remember it possesses in an 
eminent degree, when taken in its native country. The Chinese put it 
up in boxes of a coarse tin, which, if they be very large, are enclosed in 
wooden cases of fir, all the clefts whereof are carefully stopped with 
paper, both within and without. After this manner also it is sent into 
foreign countries. The Japanese keep their stock of the common tea in 
large earthen pots with narrow mouths. The best sort of tea, I mean 
that which the Emperor himself and the great men of the empire make 
use of, they choose to keep in porcelain pots or vessels, particularly, if 
they can get them, in those called maatsubo, which are remarkable for 
their antiquity and great price. Itis commonly believed that these maat- 
subo pots do not only preserve the tea in an equal state of perfection, but 
even improve its virtues, and that it ought to be esteemed the dearer and 
better the longer it hath laid in them. 

The Ficki T'sjaa, or ground tea, may be kept in these vessels for several 
months without being in the least injured; nay, they go still farther, and 
es that old and bad tea, if it be put into these pots, will recover its 
ost virtues and former goodness. Hence we need not wonder that the 
great men of the empire are ambitious of having one or two of these pots, 
whatever they may cost them, and that among the set o: instruments for 
drinking of tea, sumptuous and splendid as they are, they always allow 
them the first place. Maatsubo properly signifies a true pot, but in a rn- 
der sense the very best sort of vessels. That particular sort of porcelain 
vessels, which now bears this name, was made of a fine earth in Mauriga- 
sima, or the island Mauri, which once rich and flourishing island, they say, 
was, for the wickedness and perverseness of the inhabitants, sunk by the 
angry gods,and thatthere are now no remains to be seen of it, excepting 
some rocks which appear in low water. The porcelain vessels which 
sunk with the island to the bottom of the sea, are now taken up by div- 
ing. They are found sticking to the rocks, and must be taken off from 
thence with great care, for fear of breaking them: they are commonly 
very much disfigured by shells corals, and submarine substances growing 
thereon, which are scraped off by those who clean them, though not quite, 
they leaving always some small portion asa proof of their being genuine. 
They are transparent, exceedingly thin, of a whitish colour inclining to 
green, and altogether proper for the keeping of tea, as if they had been 
purposely made with that view. They are imported into Japan, though 
but seldom, by the Chinese merchants of the Province Foktsju, who buy 
them from the divers, and sell them, the worst for about twenty tha ls, the 
middle sort for a hundred or two hundred, and the best of all, 
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boiled in hot water, which will at last dissoly the glue. Thus much of 
these precious tea-boxes called mzatsudo. 
“ The Bantsjaa, or coarse tea of the third and last gathering, is not so 
easily to be injured by the air, for though it hath less virtues, if compared 
to the other sorts of tea, yet those few it hath are more fixedin proportion; 
nor is it necessary to preserve it with so much care, and in 80 curious and 
nice amauner. The country people keep it, and, indeed, their tea in 
general, in straw baskets made like barrels, which they put under the 
roofs of their houses, near the hole which lets out the smoke, they being 
opinion that nothing is better than smoke to preserve the virtues of the 
leaves, aud still to fix them more and more. Some put it up with Mug. 
wort flowers, or the young leaves of the plant called Sasanqua, which they 
believe adds much to its agreeableness; other odoriferous and sweet- 
scented substances were found, upon trial, not to agree well with it.’ 
Here, however, we must pause, having brought up the history of British 
intercourse with Japan to the departure of Captain Saris from Eugland, 
What afterwards became of William Adams, and what was the course 
taken by our trade during the period in which we had a commerce of 
Japan, we may probably explain hereafter. 
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THE CRADLES OF GOLD AND WICKER. 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Romantic as the incidents recounted in the following paper may appear 
they are founded upon the melancholy records of history. The careers 
of the child-pauper, and the child-king, may be paiuted in feeble colours, 
and with a most unskilfal hand, but the pencil is guided by truth. The 
threads of those two destinies have here been woven into a chequered 
pattern, but that pattern involves in itself a deep moral, those threads 
are the threads of the Parcw. We will acknowledge at once that we 
have written with a purpose disproportioned to the extent of this article 
—we have written to illustrate the instability of earthly fortunes—we 
have written to demonstrate the foolishness of parvenus—we have writ- 
ten in the hope of reconciling some, at least, with their accidental con- 
dition, and with the view of showing, pointedly and in very deed, that 

“Rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gold for a’ that.” 

Our authority as to the more remarkable facts recorded in these pages 
is indisputable. We have culled much from the interesting work, en- 
twled Histoire de la Captivité de Louis XVI, et de sa Famille, aad also 
trom the pathetic memorial by M. Eckard. Beyond this we might have 
corroborated our narrative by quotations from the Histories penned by 
Thiers, Alison, Mignet, Scott, Carlyle, Juste, Hazlitt, and Thibaudeau, 
but that our object was simple, and our accuracy easily provable. In 
inditing these simple sentences which follow, our heart has been more 
agitated than our imagination : we have looked with awe upon the solemn 
memory of the past agonies of a child. The sanctity of that memory 
will impart an interest even to this fugitive composition. 

Destiny presides over the nativity of every human creature: not the 
destiny of fatalists—not the destiny which was reduced to a mythe by 
the ancient Grecians—not that inexorable destiny which forms the — 
doctrine of the believers in predestination—but a destiny consonant wit 
the beautiful creed of Christianity. In breathing the breath of .ife into 
the nostrils of man, God imparts to him the faculty of freewill, and by the 
exercise of that sublime attribute man may control his destiny, and ob- 
tain a certain degree of dominion over the fature. It is a common fail- 
ing, however, in all climes, in all generations, and under all circumstan- 
ces, for the human heart to repine at the inequalities of birth. The 
monarch, couched upon his dais, has envied the obscure cottage of the 
weodcutter; the woodcutter has gazed with a covetous eve upon the 
pomps and luxuries of reyalty. To the one, sovereignty has appeared 
a talisman of happiness, to the other it has seemed an irksome bauble. 
“ As happy as a king,” says the labourer. “ Uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown,” says the anointed prince. Out of this prevalent feeling 
of discontent, good, nevertheless, arises as well as evil. If the mind be- 
comes altogether abandoned to despondency at the disparities of fortune, 
it degenerates into misanthropy. If, on the other hand, the mind be only 
reanimated with courage—those very disparities excite emulation. 

An April-shower was descending upon the gardens of Versailles—one 
of those generous showers that seem to drop with such a fattening infln- 
ence on the soil, summoning the yellow crocus, and the parple violet, and 
the virgin snowdrop into existence. It was the spring time of 1785. At 
+a window of the royal palace, looking upon a private avenue, was seated 
a lady of exquisite proportions and with the lovefiest countenance. She 
held’aservll in her hand—an old romaunt of Provence—irom which she 
Was singing : 

“Mort, mort! est le mot farouche 
Qui touche 
Si malheureusement le ceur.” 

Her voice ceased, and the rain surged against the casement mournfally 
Throwing the paper upon the carpet, the female glided into an inner 
apartment and drew aside some curtains of the richest velvet heavily eu- 
crusted and fringed with bullion. Her loving hand wason the pillow of 
an infant—she was kneeling by a golden cradle. What vision was this in 
old Versailles? it was Marie Antoinette watching over the slumbers of 
her son: it was the queen-consort of Louis XVI. praying for the new born 
heir to the kingdoms of France and of Navarre. 

At the same hour, of the same day, of the same year, another mother 
gazed upon her offspring. It was in a miserable ceilar, under a wine- 
shop, in the Atuc d’ Avignon at Paris—a fetid, noisome, despicable hole, 
in which the veriest vagabond would have scorned to dwell. A rickety 
ladder, placed almost perpendicularly, conducted from the surface of the 
street, through an aperture, to the floor of this cellar. : A basket, bottom 
upwards, lay near the foot of the ladder; the squalid figure of a woman, 
scarcely covered with rags, was seated upon the basket. Even by the 
feeble glimmering of light, which penetrated into that voluntary dun- 
geon, the attenuation of her body and the rat-like ferocity of her t satures 
would have been visible to an observer. Across the knees of this 
wretched being was placed a filthy piece of drugget, and in that drugget 
was rolled the palpitating form of an infant. The woman rocked monoto- 
nously to-and-fro upon the basket —her lullaby was the refrain ot an ub- 
scene ballad. Alas! what vision was this in the cellar of the Rued 
Avignon? it was the wite of the body-stretcher at the hospital tor lepro- 
sy, crooning over her child: it was the very impersonation of ignominy 
brooding over the emblem of innocence. 

Time developed still more wonderfully the contrast between the lives 
of these children; it showed that the deadliest poison muy someties be 
infused into goblets of jasper, and nectar sometimes be imbibed trom 
cups of horn. 7 

The son of Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI was born at Versail.es, on 
the 27th March, 1785, and somewhere about the same time the son ot the 
body-stretcher first drew breath. Immediately the former came Into 
existence he was styled the Duc de Normandie, and on the 4th June, 
1789, obtained the appellation of the Dauphin. lnstead of any sounding 
title the denizen of the cellar received an ordinary name, which for the 
sake of convenience we shall term Jacques. Great was the disproportion 
of their condition, equally striking was the dissimilarity of their tuition. 
Louis was committed to the care of Madame de Taurzel, the successor of 
the Duchesse de Polignac. Jaques was indifferently tended by the des- 
picable and abandoned associates of his parents. One was surrounded 
by all the magnificence of .royalty—his pleasures were ministered to by 
his courtly attendants—his heart unconsciously tutored to virtue by the 
properties of refined life—his opening intellect fostered by a th yusand 
ingenious devices. The other was encompassed by degradations and 
depravities—he drank in with his young senses the contamimating atmos- 
phere of siu—his intelligence was developed, not with sugared words 
but with oaths and buffets. As was naturally to be expected, the moral 
and physical consequences were equally disproportioned. Affection bred 
confidence in the prince, while the want of it rendered suspicion the 
chief characteristic in the disposition of the beggar. About the marble 
corridors and painted vestibules of Versailles was borne a child blooming 
with health, his features beaming with a seraphic beauty. Upon the floor 
of the cellar, sodden with moisture and reeking with indifferent drainage, 
crawled a sickly urchin the spawn of vice and ignominy. 

Shortly after these two beings entered liie, the Great Revolution com- 
menced its tortuous but humanizing career. After the convocation ot 
the States General on the 5th May, 1789, and their transformation on the 
17th June following into the National Assembly, the anxiety for p ‘litical 
and social reform which had been previously secret and nervous now 
| became ostensible and daring. With the banishment of Necker 0 the 
| 11th July, and the call of the Parisians to arms by Camille Desmouiin*, 
on the following morning, the democratic sentiment of the ni tion first 
found utterance. That sentiment was manifested with frightful disci 
ness on the 15th in the blazing and blackened ruins of the Bastilie, au 
the gory head of its governor, Delaunay. Even when Louis XVi ad 
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the guards, was a circumstauce precisely calculated to arouse the indig-| with a gory rag, his e i ith the 
: . . A rag, his eyes already glazing with the film of d is oa" 
' nation of the mob. Oa the 5th October the enfuriated people marched daverous visage writhing with agony and blanched with Fe his ca | London manager, partly in grateful recollection of the enthnsiasti 
directly upon Versailles ; they crowded its courtyards; they clambered | expiation of the 9th Thermidor was consummated espair. The | ception lately given by the Manchester peopl h ae ss 
' upou the window-sills; they molested the Swiss soldiery ; they seemed| As the executioners descended from the scaffold, af from Shakespeare. The choice may be Padi ty fi oh cnendoare ig 
to have deserted the metropolis for the purpose of bearding their sove- | of their dismal duties, they stumbled over the fi a “" the performance | may be wise in Mrs. Butler to seat he PM wesc 2 apa perl 
reign. Upon_a balcony ot the chateau Marie Antoinette made her appear- | bitterly—his hands clasped round the neck of a sg i a boy—weeping | them before submitting them to the ind saeco fa ep ereusenss 
1 auce, and smiled beaiguantly upon the rabble. Round the fair neck of | child and the favourite mastiff of the youns Saint J, t was the adopted trial which must always be attended J 1 Np of a London audience, a 
, ys q -— bye sutwised the arms of est child Louis: upon the shoul- Although this great catastrophe of the 26th July 1794 was fraught with by mane Senaiine recollections. A like So ae wn 
: ders of ong of the insurgents was perched the ragged figure of the child | the happiest consequences to France, it b ht no selec t with | choice of an opening charact iH ia i tee ped 
Jacques. As a testimony of the power already: Sathana ear me 7 oh. qu France, it brougat no solace to Louis in the | one of her gc er. Her Juliain “ The Hunchback” was 
7 AS. ) re power already acquired by the populace, ; depth of his bratalizing seclusion. There were a few, iti , most effective performance d i 
the royal family were dragged a“ ay.” : yr ‘ : ae , , it is true, who ad- | ease i : : s, and she was likely to feel more at 
, J y ragged, on the subsequent day, in a kind of tri- vocated his expulsion beyond the frontiers; b jori j na part with wh b i * 
bal captivity Sy pd : - ut to the majority, his ich she had previously b familiar than i 
: umpal captivity to the capital ; the motley procession extending along | tention seemed to be . yr. re- | perfectly new to h Iti i y. been, iamiiar then iB one 
: 3 a Ps : ; 2 among the numberless yto her. it 1s certain, : : 
y the highway, enveloped in whirlwinds of dust, the multitudes bearing in } existence of the Republic. ° Mathieu had in gmoney = rely on her girlish efforts and ain, however panne to aa 
: their anaes pr enyeenee covers with autumn leaves, and chanting ribald inhuman views of the Convention as to the treatment of the ‘children of poche or eee of her physical and “intellectw it oe = “oh ** 
songs round the carriage of the monarch. Capet; and Cambacérés, on the 22 ~Qr announced this evening fi ual powers. e 1s 
: . . , 23, ne 22 ‘ P . or Lad : 
h Se ivcely four mouths after the decease of Mirabeau, namely, on the tribune that those children should mph pos Aap proposed from the | Queen Katherine. She is eal F meme aay will afterwards appear as 
20th June, 1791, Louis XVI attempted to escape by flight with his queen | Cruelty at length began to evidence its power poling Cig et GF . in the draina, or to retire. She will not be ¢ to fill the highest characters 
aud children. As every one acquainted with the mere outline of mo- | boyhood. The total isolation from his Px ete P ad ys elasticity of | nor consent to be the first of her family t ohald iG © pevtial snosees, 
df dern history is already aware the fugitives were captured at Varennes exercise <clusi o Me: mew sp ures, the denial of all | the stage. Though s y to hold a second-rate place on 
yaw 8 I ’ , the exclusion of all wholesome ventilation, and th othe gh she has been so long absent fi ; P 
were -ecorducted to Paris, and were thenceforth more An aes’ cit factual dadhaseniie Wien Loule saan tnvalved, & phe the moral and | has occasionally reminded us, in a most S' b rom this cuuntry, she 
prisoners of its citizens. While the Dauphin, then in his seventh year, | devas‘ation upon his frame, as they had pct | pa ota fons ful work of| Her poems display great sensibilit lieets ae way, of her existence. 
Was setiiug out on that unfortunate expedition, the son of the body-, confiding intellect. Even ‘the po bs dast 7; anette. bis Saaiie 208 thoug it ; and the prose sketches of ber » y nihitchat clo; und carnest 
stretcher was scraping the mud off a pair of shoes in the kitchen of anob- | cruciating but speedy destructi ik ardly assassination, even the ex- | of life which is one of the most valuabl ualiti Seer ares Suncesetion 
scure lodging-house in the Rue Cojuer on—he was in the fom toon of a} by the hands or a poset o om none by the rack, even strangling | Into the motives which have se deaed teat one for histrionic excellence. 
M. St. Just. Meanwhile the spirit of the Rev lati , - wo ave been mercy—exquisite and | we hav -. 0 appear again on th 
' Ras p o e Revolution was abroad, and | blessed mercy—in c i : on. e have no wish to enter. He 8 © stage 
: the principles ot the Revolution were merging into acre gery Basal 2rey—in comparison with that tardy and most devilish murder. | not been wi , ar rare mental endowments have probab 
“ for its goddess and the people for her worshippers creed, with liberty | For centuries however the people had groaned under a feudal despotism wae the cares which usually attend them :— 2 r 
2 Scarcely had the Witional Acombly aeuil' te sittings, on the 29th Au — ™ oy : elirium of their emancipation they were pitiless in their peek Pha i = = ee 
tow 2 ata a Te ~* . ge. 3 the spring of 5 ; . ings can bestow ; 
a gust, when the national legislative assembly met together, on the Ist Oc- gradually worse. His Babs, whi rig: ma tA pasion of Louis became Chords that vibrate sweetest pl 
Is . re perag A _ the ministére sans culotte been formed, during the | feeble and emaciated were 2 “y —— we ca tones ass yee Thrill the deepest notes o ar 
arch o 2, when it was succeeded, towards th 4 of Ms . ’ ow almost incapable of motion. t was} We : roe. 
re repeats ’ s the end of June, by the | only when . : . mn e presume that no long per 
le anne ‘rane The | nw ser a of popular feeling was sing up- | tio 7 P sm ig omer ted bgp Bincy ess a el page a ones his frail rn on the London stage; Es mapetnses rie aaplemag Mrs. Butler appears 
wards to the surface, and ominously was the ad : ir victim the mockery of medic \° : F 4 ust be content to c th 
ve wee ’ y was the advance of that undercur- | sistance. By orde : y.O8t as- | somewhat negative and u fai opy the 
ite rent indicated when a mob of thirty thousand armed men marched | was Mreaschad 10 the danioee af toe the celebrated physician Desault | porary, the Guardian oe opinion of our Manchester contem- 
n- tlirough the assembly shouting the ca ira, and clashing their muskets | tor at once declared that aad hh 4 ea Fevann, the conscientious doc- | Kuowles’s drama :— : pening performance as Julia in Mr. 
upon the pavement; when they burst into the reception halls of the | and that the reservation of] is. lif een denied too long to the prisoner,} “ When Mrs. Butler appeared in the fi : 
Tuileries, and crowned their sovereign with the scarlet cap, emblematic | as a some ae pass wrias * his ife was hopeless. It must be re arded a burst of applause whch for its oo — scene she was received with 
of freedom F- her he scant age thi ay 0 grit that scarcely a week had elapsed | surprise an deeply to affect her ; aiaiaae cordiality, appeared both to 
es m It y. be Papen the i ag | day, while his childish fancy was still mus- | tan and Dumangin ehiidnotiie. pin a 7 ne yb end returned her mute and eloquent thanks before om me ae aaa dies 
| ig over the recent tumults, that the Dauphi : + ges: : visited the royal captive, but t eir | co . perfectly regained he 
n- : ’ uphin was startled beside the | opinion c d 7 : - , mposure. She looks much th 8 — 
embroidery-frame of Antoinette. T —_s , pinion coincided entirely with that of their predecess Th f ch thinner than when we saw her last, i 2 
50 e. The drums were rattling in the ad +I : . oe : P or. e cup of | and her features be: ast, in 1832, 
“ street. me S “ne pensssie Beg ag wage * aga overflowing. On the 8th June 1795, having | ness. In the first nome Ay bee ne _—_ and of much thoughttul- 
Dy - Manet, cried the prince, plucking his mother by the robe add gaz-| his dungeon in 9 = ? _—_ mere than two months, perished in | the charms of country life. It costal to — with girlish artlessness, 
“4 ing at ner with a look o mournful curiosity, “* Maman, est-ce qu’hier 7 . cant.” tanned ok oa harles, commonly called the Seven- | joyousness of the spring of life, but the ant somewhat of the gushing 
In a’ fini i seccatndinaad ile ae pm the decree of the Government, his remains | Subsequently, when Clifford a pears te the ne was played with taste. 
re salle M yoyo “ee pen of weet affecting simplicity were being ut- | St. Margaret’s parish poe gercae AME wegen Whsrlons be toa 00 ee ani. ploosune--the first p romptings af youtsbol late 
an hahaa palin , kneeling upon the carpet of his library, so as to bri riage - 8 ertions which | were beautifully discrimi — 
himself upona level with Jacque - Y> o bring | were made for their recovery in 1815 by command of king Loui XVIII : fully discriminated. In the second act Julia has be : 
. e § g i : : : Saxe come im- 
ry The bet We . acques, was giving the latter a lesson in fencing. | the bones of that unconse ; : Se ,| toxicated with London life. Her desc : 1: 
y wasclad in more respectable garments than hith By : 3 of that unconscious martyr were never discovered—they have | of her cont 1 i ription of its brilliant pleasures— 
iniead this li le gi its than hitherto, having | mingled indiscriminately with the dust f contemplated gaiety and extravagance wh he sh 
he ° the peculiar patronage of his master, in consequence of his tre- , : the dust of paupers. Lady Clitford—was ¥ o. en she shall become 
br quent evidences of intelligence. ’ 1 his tre MF sai A Lavon ff rer conte 5 Jacques. bers. amongst the dregs of when she discovered Danese her acting rose in force and beauty 
ms othing in the meantime was capable of retarding the progress of Re- draughts ai a ae bo seas to drink deeply of the intoxicating her newly-conceived views of ome rn yore eons $0 She See of 
t _ lation oF of checking the spread of democratic priuciples. “Tneited by | Saint Just ie in Lag y " sep the dismal end of his plebeian patron, | act the serious interest of the plot c ae a — med 
ito ponds 28 of a the dastardly taunts of Marat, and the | person of beubdveneelodiaan Nichole 0. => Be rie atron in the the carrying out of his own olan cenutadeie » pee oe ee h t, for 
he energetic vituperations of Danton, the populace grew more than ever | his detecti ee -Nicholas Comte de Barras. 1e incident of | ‘ the leavings’ of ‘ its her, by implication, with being 
F . . : A etectlo : 1. ° 8s of a man—a s 
ob- poe Sige at the authority stil retained in the hands of the sovereign. The been peviimhs on oe Bene - yey daring the 9th Thermidor, had | gles between offended pr. Ba ; om term. Her own strug- 
sil. cae e announcement issued by the assembly, on the 5th July, * Citizens, | voluptuous revolutionist re , > oo heat interested the imagination of that mellowing tones, the broken, fitful uate ere artistical; but we missed the 
on pectin is in Sanger and the insane manifesto published at Cob- eee hie heceameda” tia of acques was, after certain inquiries, received | that we have seen portrayed. in this. aniinarote impetuous warmth— 
‘he mn = = of the same month, by the Duke of Brunswick, filled up | [5th October] when Borkes prema ™ ee oe m4 Veudémiaire | musica} term) with which she agsin and a P= ols wey cf ae 
vasure of the national excitement. F 2 | peers 7 commander-in-chief, and where Boua- | | i Ve ind titan a 8 pqs pant elen !’ as the 
~ upon the Tuileries, on the 10th eget Lente KVE pacers Bt Hi vr eo “ oon repulsed the sections of Paris in the Rue mat me oa ioe fait ye rt well managed and forcible es we 
seek refuge in the Templ aan te ( . Honoré, Jacques was listening to the cé d : A : om the fair actor herself. 
“ed gt nple. It would be superfluous to enun we . , g to the cannonade at a window of the «In this se ‘ 3 
itn « 1erate the | Louvre. During rectory ve : n this scene we mark one y i : 
le. on tek = amen the ascendancy to such mon as Fabre d’Eglantine, | reut of Pa a, Pet wig when Barras was swallowed up in a tor-| have hinted at above. Modus poh —- at Ge ea ae 
hat po. ae sbi re sie Billaud Varennes, to detail the butcheries of the | low and profligate so 2 iy ar was still the idle observer of a shal- | generous-hearted girl, ‘ are told paneer 9 rp Fe gentleman, and Helen, a 
ing the dew 7 ic aye of September, to comment upon the establishment of | nominal guardian imbibyt uy e roamed at night through the salons of his | “ot wherefore.’ 8g ch to disparage Ciiffend--they Amow 
a e nN tion on the 2ist September, and the proclamation of the year | the conv meet , imbib ug premature lessons of worldly wisdom from “In the fourth act, the i, q ‘ ; 
nnd ¢ me French Republic, on the 22nd September; it would be Sena 4 ath ay ageing | ig 3 abandoned frequenters. Shortly before the 18th mansion of her lordly b 4 nag sro =~ Julia the splendour of the 
: sary to enumerate the several inci in Renal ti cape naire, year acques was, through the i ity of : : y but hated lover, the Earl of Rutda : 
nly é oe everal incidents arising from the rivalry ofthe tw in: ‘eae as, through the instrumentality of Barras much forcibl ti hege ‘ uddale. There was 
great parties in the legislature, to descril ; 7 Crease Swe nominated a student of the Polytechnic si tan e acting here; and in the course of her intervi ; 
Mountaini rhe i », to describe the rabid democratism of the It requires 3 scent > ¢ ‘ Clifford, who comes as his rival’ . : iterview with 
me rnin pepsi ne moderation of the Girondists—these oc- | the eealieel al ceanaens aie ie aes that under the empire of her exclamation, z Clifford, are des - meen pe ter 6 
Hn- : s universally known as their memory is eternal, and thei ‘ ability was always recognized, merit alway her for ‘ T z . uer start, when he coldly asks 
mem als , . " eee ‘ and their | rewarded 233 always ac a A 5 ’ always | “er tor The answer to my ’ we 7a 
we) pte 5 is as eternal as that sublime passion for liberty in para | they ori-| pence apne Sate ines ledged ee every honourable recotn-| touches of the whole play ny be al ae ae oo heart-speaking 
At peor eae costin ‘ele’ ¢ grand army suiticiently testify this,—the re- | Hunchback , ‘ Julia makes her appeal to the 
ar attention 2c , : cords which he nd : . . y ’ re unchback, to save her trom ‘ 2 : ' 
ted comma pee ne to one emall gap in the curtain of fire—to the | which, by ted er wee peony 4 er mye measen re records | beauty in Mrs. Butler’s one — ws —— : — was much 
She . : = ne edecias, whose heart was staunch and gener ‘bape . ‘ s ere, imparted such a solemn grandeur to his | t i Sagres 8 , Mingled with what we ven- 
while his actions were ras} J and generous, | farewell to his old guard at F : : r to his | ture to consider some defects. The long an + 
a is ¢ s were rash and reprehensible. Louis XVI had b ‘ , guard at Fontainebleau,—that farewell, which Lord | dit ith th =e ong ad very difficult speech, en- 
summoned before the extraordinary tril 4 oul ad been | Brougham has justly styled “a masterpiec Of , » which Lord | ding with the celebrated— Do it; nor leave the task 5 oe 
eee diuary tribunal of the Legislators — he had | tory.” The tity dees hag nasterpiece of pathetic and dignified ora-| fully managed. We thought, howev ask to me !’ was skil- 
se 2e expiate the infelicities of his reig i - e stories of his imperial marshals, the Paladi f his gi =| 7 ught, however, that there was more of th 
ative wamenaliie: Miuie ewgr ta? iis reign by a violent death | system, are eternal testi i Phi a Bernd adins of his gigautic | pression of maddened rage than of dis g gony i whan 
his old master at ig ea 04 ps in his voiceless supplications for of his readiness to econ tytn hy ——— of human character, and | of this particular scene. 8 straught agony in the embodiment 
throned monarch been seperated fi onvention. Two months had the de- | soever might evince a superi avish anc princely boons upon whom-|  “* Mrs. Butler was listened to throughout with ; 
lly and ladivisible wes ¢ ee st ipechragees when the Republic One | Bearing = enoationtinn fen ee =e for thought or action. | less, attention, and the applause was entl aa tie Th + nance 
ae eS ee solemnly anointed with his blood. On the 21st Jan- | and i iatentoash renowned soldiers who, by his munificence | which Mrs. Butl . hapena-veieet sg rapt weg e exact position 
ary, 1793, Louis XVI had ascended a sc: : Jan- | and discrimination, were elevated to the loftiest digniti ee ed er may ultimately maintain in the ard fessi 
eu- tion, he had fallen d ascended a scatfold in the Place de la Révolu- | how many men of of rat o the loftiest dignities, remembering | which she has returned we are pegged rer prorated 
‘Sige ‘ 4 kc ; + as re orig came ‘no hi : > t unable to say; . 
y of his conte en down upon his knees to implore the benedict . any m obscure origin became the princes of his empire; how | doubt not all play : a ee ay; we shall, as we 
, 8 gor, the priest of God ] t e iction of | some from simple hussars, and } ae rons : all play-goers will, witness more of | h " 
3 in Sai igh f God uttered that sublime ad tion: “S$ le ; . , and some from mere handicraftsmen, and | with i rj ms . 1er other performances 
Saint Louis, ascend to Heaven!” juration: ‘*Sonof| from plain scrivene hy 5 c , and some | 1 great interest, with a view to f : ng 
s of “he ie » Heaven!” As the sawdust clotted b : eners, rose into celebrity, and were invested witl , } -w to form an opinion. She has consum- 
axe of the guillotine, wh } st clotte eneath the ordinary authority, it cant ee sted with extra- | mate taste, and all the mere artist liti “pasa : 
sre the te t t be matt { ange Ag+ : istic qualities. Her elocutio b ful ; 
orn hed felon: aviel , Where the doomed head of what was once a king | nate officer sl , 10 atter of astonishment that a subordi- | her voice is light and silvery, fi : n is beautiful ; 
, avisionary crown girdled the b f 82 8 e officer should have arrived at eminence, althoug! i i rf ilvery, fitted more for the expression of th H 
Immediately a | the brow of achild in a dungeon. noble stock and k's t eminence, although sprung trom an ig- emotions than for deep passion, but sh e gentler 
ther Louis XV y upon the decease of his paternal predece oer and nurtured in destitution. In name, Jac tits | physi he a pes , but she manages that, and certain oth 
; vis} , h ! predecescor, the infa: haven , 4 acques is a fictitious | physical characte 3, W . er 
ine- pre mata! Net subjected to the increased vigilance of his evetbeae coe mcg -_ oe only. Beneath the manqueseds with which, for were well a gp ay Pine on eWay, seat! yon L sae 
ole, more po te ong his enemies within the limits of France was | vidaality ‘cienn 1ave invested him, there is a substance and an indi- There was a crowded and brilliat rhe " mers upaten gat. puoteses. 
cety thp Sections du 1 he we m0 by the enthusiasm of his friends beyond | ted " ~y - hey of “ cea in which Bayard and Turenne were emula- | iant house.” — Britannia. 
the of hi - | Flaving declarer 1imself Regent directly the int inonee : sagacity of council, in which Caulaincourt was sur assed; by o a orem 
on of his brother's execution was received, Mecsleur yee tn ——_ aemes generosity, in which the fabulous conduct of Tolomecbes . GRAND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE 
"the now entantch, ‘That notifeution ret teveurchiy tompmaied te ty Ba Sis condans Wnpedinocemeechaie coed Limself'a perpetual, _ SUFFERING IRISH, PATRONIZED BY HER MAJESTY 
the land, « ‘ : sation was favoura »ly responded t , 7 } ndered him subordinate to the great warri He ? . : . . 
lun- rdae: wig — by sy ad qoverusioats Mt the pind Bag eens ~ 1203 yee sg or Having received a commsieston ou ‘on Fccka nhs en cae Spee pe pre ya was consecrated 
=~ <a gent issued a similar declarati : ' en 3, Jacques had entered SaeeersT - hating e purpose of charit M 
ures r esidenseat Henn ij ; declaration from his Temporary | propit are ered upon his military existence ata pathising in the suffering , y- r. Lumley sym- 
this rere i um in Westphalia, and the name of King Loui r ry | propitious juncture; he was one of that victori 1 7 : = erings ot the Irish, most generously resolved, bet 
ame the watchw “te te es : King Louis XViI soon} which the em os { ious host of Austerlitz to | the season commenced, tha i My ce fed, betore 
eget tagne and La “ar te for counter-revolutionary insurrections in Bre-| diers, I am idol ates ag eee weed the battle-tield, “ Sol- | season should be devoted ‘0 - fond for the - — iain po con eta 
Luto- A oe Bes append b pu: you have adorn our eagl sth im. | ita : “hep . uccour of the poor inhab- 
ot an sour ates ee sm capa the alleviation of his miseries, proved — ee - me struggles of Freidland, in the iron , seater a pciiincees af decor as communicated his panpees to the 
sea? cntraneltaats d more grievous inflictions. Two of tt : J artial success of Wagram, among the deathful v | p> mageage” au anricarde, and the Viscount Pal 
ust the guardianship of the pri : of the soldiers | Moskwa, at Bautzen, at Bri , among the deathful valleys of | Werston, those distinguished ladi ar, age 
*pro- and Toulan—were Fill ship of the prince—their names being Lepi , 4 ,ut Brienne, at Moutmirail, at Vauchamp, at Monte- | Committ sith : les at once formed themselves into a 
ml — ed with compassi epitre | reau, at Fleurus, at Ligny, J y sate amp, at Monte- | mittee with the view of promoting the sale of 
7 edness, and resolv vompassion at such unparalleled . gny, Jacques followed with an enduring faithful | Their call : Pp g the sale of boxes, stalls, & 
’ red to effect his lit : ; wretch- | the restorer of greatness to F AFING SAACAUNSSS | ir call upon the most illustrious memb j i Bee 
detected, and instead of his liberation. This generous scheme was | civilizati E rance, and the propagator of the principles of answered, and the resul me ers of society was promptly 
lives hum Gen stead of escaping from the Temple, Loui vilization to Europe. At the catastrophe of M , r : ae esult was exhibited on Thursday in a splendi 
> three beloved bei : ple, Louis was separated | Jacques w sol , ophe of Mont St. Jean, W aterloo, cation of all the rank and fashi i y in 8 splen id corus- 
13 be his ans ssOS DO eings who had hitherto shared his i jues was @ CO onel of the grenadiers. With that catastr i. | hor ‘ ag which adorn the British Court. 
from was, en on ooh Say 798 ae As a climax to his ra en Sabon > — aad woe toil and commenced his career of aalioonad seep anealad te tie tien — occupied her Majesty’s box pn 
. ‘ 93, committed to th f : - ; a career productive of much k : | Mi > t oness of Douro, Lady Caroline C i 
a drunken cobb! ae e care of the execrable Simor : 1uch knowledge and much happiness t» | Miss Paget, Earl of } 4 y Caroline Cocks, Hon. 
3, ~ mons of the eaten Ve Poae Ligemen = notorious among the rnd me ty d be . TE of ao. and exalted pensiiovassy and roe tain the Hon. A. H os ag COERSTE WP Saas WHEE Ney, and Cap- 
{ the a wif ‘ a ' the auspices of this m : ~ ela , has not yet ended. : wy . 
baile bri “4 equally brutal in disposition thee child rapidl onster, aided by} Upon the 9th January, 1816 a de Chateaubriand, the i i Besides the visitors to the Royal box, there were present thei 
te —_ - moral and physical ezratation; the diab: if approached the rist of Christianity proposed a ae fees ~ ae illustrious pane- ne the Duke and Duchess ot Cambridge fae nt ve Pony al 
sida »t the Co i ; — Ae olical recomn i P : : 1amber of Peers that fi erene Hi ri 7 F D mpanie i 
vo iatell nvention was in a fair way of being successfull f vendation | honours of a remarkable and impressive kind should be otf funeral ne Highness the Prince Frederic of Hesse, and attended b nd is 
© intellect was being sapped, hi § sfully followed—his | to the me { Louis XV should be offered by France | ton Kuesebeck, Mr. Edmond St. John Mi ‘ : 7 me Bar 
y the infernal pastime to poetic henry — ny stunted. As a kind of| with ma —. a 7 affecting suggestion was welcomed | 4¥e8s of Ailesbury, the Marchioness pe cramer b enge Stevens, the Mar- 
rtion pelled to rer table couple, their infant-prisoner egislature ; both Chambers decreed that a .| merston rj : anricarde, the Viscountess Pal- 
vey apne a sop he ae inteuleated, te aaa coaae of po ce aay tg erected = the dead Louis, in expiation of the sins of. > Duchess of Hamilton, the Marte mig oe i fy of Sutherland, ts 
sor ot sh.s30 pnity, to mimic them by utteri “ m, living ; and an ordonnance w i : 168s Of Done the M 
det inj a pele a language. If ever he mae ee sme owe sovereign, directing that the caustagh eanld be eid inthe chursh of Clauriverde whe Men ae eS Loudonderry ‘Se Mcguanst 
. - yi S)ai “2 | e ’ 
Sei Bee rei se (Ecce St Sn | ae sweeney no a sro toy tos Rasen Mica, sad te berenees Voosnotr att Natteaes 
to by vented from continui the council of the Commune and was thu orrowing race: the memories of youth and sadne f in- | Olga de Lech 2? aroness Brunnow and Mademoisell 
aged uing his perpetual . : : 8 pre- | nocence and death, invest th : 88, OL In- e Lechner, the Prince Castelcicala, th 2 
y the the condition of L ng his perpetual cruelties to his unoffending victi : ind di , invest they solemn marble with a ch hi j Cc icala, the Earl of Munster, the E 
y : ouis XVII was i : ng victim, , will not diminish, and whicl : arm which time | aad Countess Cadogan, the Earl and C » the Earl 
isand A dungeon, in si I was in no manner ameliorated : ’ which man will not forget. Most f . a ountess of Clarendon, the C 
size . repara entle act of | of Blessington an , the Countess 
aa the deueledinn ifthe etvehais —— —_ . — was the palace of fummen' based upon the floor of the sanctuary in the temple of the God Cardigan, ‘the Bert po Counties Genie bay of March, the Earl of 
tmos- cumbrously b : - ice andof Navarre. Its door w —* tess of Li - ranville, the Countess Grey, thé . 
me ves pure air, rd » ape aplne = never opened for the admission of sey . ome benedgnen of the lives which we have just narrated, we aed a "his Wavclloust tae fo pray Ambassador and he oh a 
mora its atmosphere w ed with an accumulation of filth and ord : : - certain unison in their.very contradicti hi fice i ni . e Belgian Minister, his Excell 
as laden with a feti ; 7 id ordure,| in their very dis pir very ons, a harmony | American Minister, the Count de S i : cellency the 
bred pestilential. I : a fetid odour, it was silent, dark ery sonance, a holy moral in their bewilderi ae Cc ’ e St. Aulaire, the Count de Noail 
- In this loathso : ; 7 , darksome and | The nursling of a pal . : : ewildering opposition, | vount Reventlow, the Count Koudri ; e Noailles, the 
mi the —the monotor me nook lived the child, alone and h ‘ sling of a palace eating his bread with sorrow and ; lo : ’ oudriatfsky, the Count de Revel i 
; 10us days and nigh : ’ 21e and hopeless | thirst with tears ; the deni ow and quenching his | Count Cantilupe, Lord Morpeth, L evel, the Vis- 
arble tion. Thee y uights succeeding each other wi Lia’ 1 tears ; the denizen ofa cellar d wi peth, Lord Monteagle, Lord 
08 caller d 8 r without -ly A , pampered with affluence a .| Lady B * . e, Lord Ernest 
ak nl Aste tebe vastibonee "Ys — supplied to him, and that only apache oy vm mm may - first baffle our csmerepenaien as to = aed Le ome ao, Adolphs og ay de Bur h, the Ladies wine’ 
» floor ed the entra . ‘ on-wall. wo miscreants conti viness in the one, and of so much misery i in >: us Fitzclarence, Lord H ; 
entrance of the dunge d thei . continually guard- | may gaze with wond ’ © much misery in the other; we | Foley, Lord Carrington, Lord and ’ arry Vane, Lord 
inage, wards twilight. Th geon, and their voices ordered him to sl . ‘ onder upon the descendant of an august dy > dvi | Lady Mil gton, and Lady Beaumont, Lady J 8 
ig ght. 1en the poor child : 1 sleep to-| in a dungeon, and up | : 3 ynasty ying | ady Mi dmay. Lady Monson, Lad ? y Jane Stuart, 
one corner—a regi child crawled wearily to his m: : heap eit pon the child of the body stretche sing i M i » Lady Gordon, Lady Macfarl 
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Raising, refining, and beside us still— _ 
Thou whisperest heav'nly thoughts ‘midst earthly ill 


AIR. 





“ Spirit, who the heart subduest, 
Bid the streams of bounty flow ! 
Summon.-all thy conqu’ring numbers 
In the cause of human woe \ 


‘ Tell the radiant world around thee, 
Hunger trampleth down a land; 

Never sought the poor man vainly 
England—of the open hand. 


CHORUS. 
‘Hark! the Muse is moving 
O’er the charmed ground ; 
Every note, divine, resistless, 
Murmurs on its golden ronnd! 


‘*** Give unto the poor,’ she crieth; 
‘Give unto the sad,’ she sigheth. 
High and low, young and old, 
Give in fears, in food, in gold, 
All who love the Muse’s voice, 
Give—and bid a land rejoice.” 


We are not aware what sum was realized by the performance, but as 
the boxes were all filled, and very high prices were paid for them, we 
have no doubt the proceeds were something considerable. 

a 


DRURY LANE THEATRE.—THE NEW OPERA. 


Monday night arrived—seven o'clock struck—and the composer hav- 
ing assumed the éaton, Mr. W. V. Wallace’s new opera, in three acts, 
** Matilda of Hungary,” really did commence, to the entire satisfaction of 
an overflowing audience. Mr. Bunn toldus that “no expense had been 
spared ;” and he spoke no more than the truth. The new opera mainly 
relizs for success upon gorgeous spectacle, Mr. Bunn having sacrificed to 
Plutus as profusely as to Apollo! The new scenery alone will well re- 

ay the visit of novitiates. The camp-scene by moonlight, with Mount 

abor in the distance, is romantically picturesque ; and the audience 
were enthusiastic in their admiration of it. The procession in Act 2 
crowds the stage with all the paraphernalia of military and civic pomp 
and pageantry ; and the “last scene of all’’—the Hall of the Hungarian 
Diet—has been got up with a view to effect that is highly deserving of 
encouragement and approbation. 

The plot of the opera may be thus summed up. Count Magnus (Bor- 
rani), the first Minister of Matilda, Queen of Bohemia (Miss Romer), is 
an ambitious aspirant to ministerial autocracy. To effect his traitorous 
and dishonest purposes, he induces a young mountaineer, George Podie- 
érad (Harrison,) to personate the long-lost Ladislaus, King of Bohemia, 
to whom George's features present a striking resemblance. Podiebrad 
swears implicit and slavish obedience to Court Magnus as the price of 
the crown, and binds himself as his minion to execute the commands 
which may be imposed upon him by the minister, who intends to rule 
the state through the creature of his crime. The first act closes with 
the grand reception of the returned monarch by the nobles and magnates 
of the land. In the second act we find Podiebrad utterly ashamed of 
his iniquity, and anxious to disclose the plot. The Queen, however, an- 
ticipates him, by discovering the counterfeit herself. The enraged Count 
Magnus has, in the meantime, raised 2 revolt, and made arrangements 
to dispatch the King of his own creation by a cross-bow; the act ter- 
minates in the direst confusion, but Podiebrad escapes, and atones for his 
offence by a series of brilliant victories over the Turks. In the third act, 
he returns, and at length avows a long-cherished passion for the Queen’s 
person, which, to make the matter more romantic, he had rescued from 
destruction many years before, when her Majesty’s steed was most un- 
loyally about to huri her over a precipice. The result may be guessed ; 
a grand council of the nobles is beld, before which Matilda delivers her 
oan decree, condemning the traitor Magnus to the scaffold, and ele- 
vating her lowly lover to the title of King of Bohemia. Whether Podie- 
brad is to become a participator of the thorus as well as the tronus of Ma- 
tilda, the audience are left to conjecture. 

With regard tothe music,a neutral verdiet is the result of two conse- 
cutive hearings. Mr. Wallace has not lost caste, nor has he gained ground, 
by his “ Matilda of Hungary.’’ He remains pretty much in the same 
position that he occupied a year ago. A general survey of the new 
opera elicits few points on which we can dwell with interest. With a 
decided genius for melody, there are not more than two or three pieces 


which make a “ hit;’”’ and, although the composer has given us scientific- | 





enjoyed his accustomed health, but his indisposition was not so severe as 
to prevent him from attending his official duties. He delivered a lecture 
on Monday as usual to his class, and though he had been since that day 
taken unwell, yet his friends did not anticipate that his dissolution was 
so near. Besides the distinguished place which he occupied in the Uni- 
versity, Mr. Napier was well known in literary circles on account of his 
connexion with the “ Edinburgh Review,” for which he was editor for 
nearly twenty years, and also with that great literary unde ‘#king, the 
“Eucyclopedia Britannica,” the whole of the seveuth editi . of that 
noble work having been issued under his superintendence, as well as a 
es ce to the previous one. Mr. Napier was also one of the princi- 
pal clerks of the Court of Session. We have not heard his precise age, 
but we believe he had attained his seventy-fiist year. The South of the 
talented Professor has caused a blank in the literary world which will be 
extensively felt. A 





| 
| 
; Tue Government—M. Soyer—anp Soup EstrasrisHMents FOR IRe- 
} LAND.—We learn that the government have resolved forthwith to des- 
| patch M. Soyer, the chef de cuisine of the Reform Club, to Ireland, with 
| ample instructions to provide his soups for the starving millions of Irish 
| people. Pursuant to this wise and considerate resolve, artificers are at 
| present busied day and night constructing the necessary kitchens, appa- 
ratus,&c.with which M. Soyer starts for Dublin, direct to the Lord-Lieuten- 

}ant. His plans have been examined both by the authorities of the Board 
| of Works and ai the Admiralty, and have, after mature consideration, 
, been deemed quite capable of answering the object sought. The soup 
has been served to severa! of the best judges of the noble art of gastro- 

; nomy in the Reform Club, not as soup for the poor, but as asoup furnished 
| for the day in the carte. The members who partook of it declared it 
| excellent. Among these may be mentioned, Lord Titchfield and Mr. 
| O'Connell. M. Soyercan supply the whole poor of Ireland at one meal 
| for each person once aday. The food is to be “ consumed on the pre- 
Those who are to partake enter at one avenue, and having been 


mises.” 
served they retire at another, so that there will be neither stoppage nor 
confusion. To the infant, the sick, and the aged, as well as the distant 
districts, the food is to be conveyed in carts furnished with portable ap- 
paratus for keeping the soup perfectly hot. With regard to the metro- 
polis, the arrangements are by no means at a stand-still ; sites for kitchens 
are being selected, but here a slight difficulty has arisea—the inhabitants 
of the localities being naturally averse to witness the assemblages of the 
poor, the destitute, and the needy, brought together to receive soup. 
Sites in Westminster, it is understood, where little or no annoyance will 
be occasioned to the respectable inhabitants, have been selected, and 
Mr. Cotton, of the Bank of England, has offered a large and convenient 
place tor the east end.— Observer. 

The Emperor of Russia having learnt that the Frenck Government had 
sent out an artist to select blocks of the finest porphyry he could find in 
any country, to be used in raising the monument to Napoleon at the In- 
valides, has given orders for blocks of the requisite size to be hewn from 
the quarries belonging to the Crown, and sent to Paris. The porphyry 
from these quarries is considered to be unrivalled in the fineness of its 
grain, and the delicacy of its shades. —Galignani. 

On the 8th inst., died, at Padua, Count Leopold Ferri, leaving a per- 
fectly unique library, it being composed of works written by female 
authors, amounting to nearly 32,000 volumes. 











Tue Great Bevr ror Monrreat.—The casting of this, the largest bell 
ever made in the country, was successfully accomplished on Saturday 
last, at the foundry of Messrs. Mears, in Whitechapel, London. The 
quantity of metal fused was about twenty-five tons. The founders, it is 


when perfectly finished, previous to its shipment for Canada. 

Tue New Transattantic Stream Suips.—The new steamers of the 
British and North American Royal Mail Company, intended for the in. 
creased service between Americaand England, are to be called the Ame- | 
rica, the Canada, the Niagara, and the Europe. These vessels are being | 
forwarded with every despatch consistent with that security and perfec- 
tion which so eminently distinguish the fleet of vessels belonging to this 
company. The size, power, aud beauty of model ef the new ships will 
at once class them as the finest vessels in the world. It is not yet defi- 
nitely fixed when the additional voyages will be commenced. 


Miss Burpertt Coutts AND HER ApMirReER.—The trial of Mr. Dunn, 
barrister-at-law, for perjury, in having, on the 31st of March, 1846, sworn 
and filed an affidavit in the Court of Bankruptcy, in which he stated that 





| 
| 


Miss Burdett Coutts was indebted to him in the sum of one hundred 
thousand pounds, took place on Saturday last, before Lord Denman. The 
court was crowded. 
sentenced to be imprisoned eighteen months in the Queen’s Prison, atthe 
expiration of that period to enter into sureties for his good behaviour, 
himself in £100 and two sureties in £50 each, for two years. 


stated, tend to give the public an opportunity of inspecting the work | 
| 


| chosen Chancellor of the University of Cambridge; was a Knight of the 


The jury found the defendant guilty, and he was | 
4 ! 


Deatu or S. S. Garr, Esq.—It is our painful duty to record the death | 


ally contrapuntal writing that is unusual on these occasions, we are obli- | of S. 8. Gair, Esq., the chief manager in the Liverpool house, and one of 
ged to say that his concerted pieces, with a bare exception, are failures— | the partners in the eminent firm of Messrs. Bariug Brothers an! Co. This 
that is to say, they are as arid and uninteresting as the most sun-scorched | melancholy event took place on the 13th ultimo. In all the relations of 





SS 
ceptible, and its powers of attraction are limited to a very narrow circle 
The best name for it, considering these attractions, would have been the 
Literary Gazette.” Oh fie! aoutk nasty, spiteful Hunchback ! EE 

The Whittington Club, an association presenting several novel features 
has jast been set on foot in the city, with Douglas Jerrold as its president. 
The annual Legge is so low as to open the admission to persons of 
limited means ; and the victualling department is announced to be at 
the cheapest possible rate. Both sexes are eligible to “ membership.” 
A library is to be formed; and there are to be reading-rooms, ia 
conversazioni, concerts, gymnastics, and educatfon—all in this comprehen. 
siveplan. The first soirée was held at the London Tavern on Wednes.- 
day evening. We annex a con. connected with the name. Why was Whit- 
tington the worst alderman that ever lived in London? Give it up? Be. 
cause he alone had the Cat, and deserved it ! 


Mrs. F. A, Burier’s Proressionat, ExGaAGeEMENTS.—We understand 
that when Mrs. Butler determined to perform in the provinces, she re. 
solved that her terms should be 40/. per night. The proprietor of the 
Mancbester Theatre Royal offered her 50/. a night, which she accepted 
but subsequently intimated she could only take 40/. a night for thres, or 
at most four nights a week. The wardrobe requisite for her performance 
of the round of characters to be represented during her e igagement 
here, we are told has cost 200/.; and her receipt for the six nights would 
be 240/.; so that although the remuneration is a liberal one, she wil] 
stand ina nf different position to that of receiving 500/., as was erro- 
neously stated on what we thought good authority. She performs next 
at Birmingham for 40/. a night, and makes her debut in that town on Tues- 
day evening next. We have thought it right to make these statements 

in justice to Mrs. Butler; and we think, when it is considered that the 
| Misses Cushman receive 50/. a night, her terms for provincial engage- 
| meuts will not seem so large as many were led to suppose.—Manchester 
Guardian. 





PRoseLyTI3sM BY THE Emperor or Russia.—The Gazette des T'ribunaux 
publishes a decree of the Emperor Nicholas, dated the 6th inst., prohibit- 
ing conversions to any other creed than the Greco-Russian religion. Ac- 
cording to the provision of that intolerant and despotic enactment, any 
person abjuring the Greco-Russian religion is to be placed at the dis 
posal of the ecclesiastical authorities ; his property is to be confiscated, 
and if he does not re-enter the bosom of the church by law established 
within a given period, he is to be confined for life in a convent. 

The Courrier de l’ Ain states, that butcher's meat has become so dear 
at Schaffhausen, in Switzeriand, that permission has been granted by the 
authorities to expose for sale the flesh of horses, asses, mt mules. 


Tue Famine.—Mr. J. Muleagh, P.P., of Castletownsend, writing to the 
Cork Examiner, says :— To give you some idea, and it is a very faint one, 
of the sacrifice of human life that has taken place in the district of Castle- 
haven and Myross, I state with confidence and sorrow that in one fishing 
hamlet, called Carrigillibi, out ofa population of 472 individuals who 
were alive on the Ist of January, 1847, not less then 87 of that number 
have been since carried off by starvation !”” 

The Marquis of Waterford, with a laudable endeavour, has directed the 
purchase of Indian corn to the amount of £4000, to be retailed at prime 
—- and a portion to be distributed gratuitously where distitution pre- 
vails, 





The Duke of Northumberland’s death is announced: it occurred on 
Thursday, the 11th inst., at Alnwick Castle. The deceased Duke was 
| bornain 1785; he succeeded to the title in 1817 ; and was married in that 
year, to the second daughter of Lord Powis. In 1825 he was State Am- 
bassador to the Court of France at the coronation of Charles the Tenth, 
and in 1829 he was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. He was subsequently 


Garter, and the patron of eleven church livings. The Duchess of North- 
umberland was governess to Queen Victoria in her childhood. The Duke 
having left no issue, his brother, Lord Prudhoe, succeeds to the title and 
estates. ——Don Jose Palafox, Duke of Saragossa, who commanded that 
city during the famous siege by the French, in 1809, died suddenly at 
Madrid, on the 15th ult., of appoplexy. The Edinburgh Register says, 
that the white insect which produces the potatoe disease is still found in 





| the ground, alive, and adhering to the root, notwithstanding the severity 


Dr. Adler, the chief Rabbiof the Hebrews, has been 
recently introduced to her Majesty. He is about to institute schools con- 
nected with the various congregations of Jews in Great Britain. In 
consequence of the high price of grain, the daily allowance of oats to ca- 
valry horses has been reduced from ten pounds to seven pounds, which 
will save about 18,000 bushels of oats per annum in each Regiment. It 
is reported among the circles in Dublin that his Royal Highness Prince 
| George of Cambridge, K.G. and G.C.M.G., commanding the district, will 
shortly be appointed toa statf situation in Canada. The heralds have 
found the head of all the Nevilles—the lineal descendant of the prond 
Earl of Warwick, who made kings at pleasure—to be a journeyman boot 
On the Ist of January last, there were in the 
English navy, 6,035 commissioned officers, of whom 66 were admirals, 68 
vice admirals, 74 rear-admirais, 851 captains, 812 commanders, and 4,014 


of the weather. 

















closer, at Northampton. 





sand of Sahara. 

The overture commences with a brilliant military movement (allegro | 
vivace), in which the brass band takes a prominent part. The horn (solo) | 
then gives out the theme of the camp-sceue, in two long notes, distant the | 
imterval of a major third, which are responce | to by a gay flourish of semi- | 
quavers on the stringed instruments. The horn resumes, and the move- | 
ment subsides into the minor mode—a passage of great taste—atter | 
which there is nothing worthy of notice. The one point made, the rest 
is a mere pot-pourrt unnecessarily spun out, and the overture terminates 
with a most vulgar aud common-place coda, in which the wind and pulsa- 
tile instruments “come out’ with great force. But who can write an 
overture now-a-days? We have too many smal/ men, and no Mozarts! 

Of course, no modern Euglish opera could conclude without a rondo for | 
the prima donna, and accordingly, after the condemnation of Magnus, and | 
the coronation of Podiélrad; Miss Romer makes a very pretty appeal to 
the audience in a captivating stanza in three-eight time, key of D major, | 
begining, “One gentle heart.” Though trivial, the sentiment is charming- 
ly “‘clap-clap,” and the melody sparkling, so Miss Romer was encored, | 
and the dark green curtain fell amidst a storm of—Drary lane applause! | 
Quantum valeat? The composer, and that immortal favourite of Erato 
and Polyhymnia, Mr. Bunn, were called for as a matter of course. 

Miss Ramforth has since succeeded Miss Romer in the part of Matilda. 
She made her debit on Thursday evening. 

— 


PAiscellancous. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
There is no great variety in the make of evening dresses this season, 
as far as the corsages are concerned: they continue to be pointed and 
with draperie or berthe, and the sleeves very short; the skirts are very | 
long, and, if of thick materials, form trains ; they are still made very full. | 
Velvet, figured satins, moires, and damas, are mostly used for evenin 
dress, and accord will with the necklaces, bandeaux of diamonds, now so 
fashionable. ‘Tunics of point d’Angleterre, forming short upper skirt, | 
over a satin dress, with deep berthe and fiounce to correspond, have a | 
very rich effect. Very small tips of marabouts, feathers, on damas or bro- | 
carts of gold or silver, in small Moorish patterns, have a beautiful effect. | 
Generally speaking, all dresses of clear materials, as gauzes, crapes, «c., 
are made with several skirts, the upper one forming corbeille or tunic; 
for young ladies taffetas are still much in favour, and form toilettes of | 
elegant simplicity. Flowers are very much used in ornamenting dresses, | 
and gimp is very fashionable, and made in great variety, both as .O style 
and lightness. Mantauts of gimp en relief are sometimesplaced on each 
side the skirts of crape or gauze dresses, raising the tucks so to form dra- 
perie terminating with a nceud of gimp a jour: this nceud may be replac- 
ed by a feuillage of velvet. Dresses of tatfetas bouton d’or, sea green or | 
all white, with triple flounces, are pretty for demi toilette. Crape bon- | 
nets and capotes are being made ornamented with flowers, encircled with | 
blonde; some are intermixed with straw or gimp, and are of a lightness 
and elegance suitable to the spring season. Bonnets of paille guipure | 
will be amongst the earliest in request. Capotes a coulisses of gros d’ete 
have the runners ornamented with velvet, and others have a narrow 
blonde put on full at each coulisse. 
pretty novelties ; the newest are the gipsy, of black lace or dentelle d’or 
intermixed with roses and leaves ; the coitfures Luisa and Odette are also 
pretty; one formed of a half square of laces is quite novel; the corners 
rounded, and fall behind the head, and the sides are confined by honey- 
suckle, a spray of which crosses the forehead under the border of the 
fichu. Marine flowers are very fashionable this season, and compose 
many pretty coiffures; wreaths are numerous and widen into 
bunches at the ears. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Proressor NaPier.—We regret to have to record the death of Macvey 
Napier, Professor of Conveyancing in the University of Edinburgh, which 
took place at his house about five o’clock on Thursday morning, the 11th 


| fictions, has met his death in a very distressing manner. 
contracted a jungle fever, which re-visited him every year, and he pallia- | 


The evening coiffures offer many | 


full | 


life, public and private, he was a gentleman universally esteemed. 
loss has occasioned much sorrow, both in the commercial and family cir- 
cle, for he has left few behind him who will fill with greater credit than 


‘ 


he has done, for many years, the important trust which fell to his lot to | 


discharge. 
It has been stated that the vacant Garter would be conferred, most pro- 
bably, upon the Duke of Bedford. 


| the present nomination. 


Mapame Viarpor Garcia.—A letter from Berlin announces, that on 
the previous evening, Madame Viardot Garcia had appeared on the stage 


of the Grand Opera for the first time, in a German version of “ La Juive,”’ 


Halevy’s favourite work. Every piece sung by this celebrated artiste 
met with great applause ; the audience, not content with showing their ap- 
probation during the progress of the opera, called her before the curtain 
at the end of every act. 
ecuted a serenade under the windows of the lady’s apartment. 

We learn by the report of an inquest in the Nottingham Review, that 
Mr. Charites Hooton, author of “Colin Clink” and some other pleasing 
In 


ted its attacks with opiates: an over-dose of morphia (four grains) pro- 
ved fatal. 

A Cueap Dinyer For Turee Bishops.—In a book kept by the bailiffs 
of Oxford, at the time when Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley were in cus- 
tody there, the following entry occurs of the bill of fare and expenses of 
the dinner for the three prisoners on the Ist October, 1554:—Bread and 
ale, 2d., oysters, Id., butter, 2d., eggs, 2d., lyng, 8d., a piece of fresh 
salmon, 10d., wine, 3d., cheese and pears, 2d., the whole three dinners, 
2s. 6d. 


Srac Hunt on tue Sourn Western Raitway.—On Tuesday an un- 
usual incident occurred on the line of the South Western railway, near 
to Wimbledon. The Surrey staghounds met at Sutton, at mid-day, and 
a buck was uncarted. After some hard running the dogs came to what 
was, to the gentlemen of the hunt, a poser, viz., the South Western rail- 
way line. Notso, however, was it to the stag; the noble animal leaped 
the fence, bounded down the bank, and in an instant was making tremen- 


| dous pace along the line towards London, closely followed by the dogs. 


At this momeupt the express up-train was coming up at a speed of 40 
miles or more per hour, three of the dogs that were on the up rails were 
| cut to pieces, and two others had their legs smashed. The stag escaped 


| uninjured, and was finally run down at Barnes. 


Mr. George Robins, the eminent auctioneer, died on Monday the 8th ult. 
at Brighton. Mr. Robins’s father had exercised the same calling in Youk- 
shire; and an accident made the son enter the rostrum at the age of 
nineteen. His practice extended over a period of fifty years. He married 
rather late in life, and has left a widow and seven young children; for 
whom, however, there is ample provision. Mr. Robins was well known 
for his connexion with the Drury Lane Theatre, and for his exertions 
with Mr. Calcraft, in rescuing that property from the misgovernment of 
the Sub-Committee of 1817. His eccentricities were redeemed by good- 
nature ; and he was active to the last—busy, we believe, with building- 
plans, and quite able to direct everything, “ if it were not for his legs ;” 
for he was tied to the chair by the dropsy, common on the final decline 
| of life. 
| Cerri Awtiquites.—Among the other donations to the Royal Irish 
| Academy, recently eos to Dr. Madden, were a stone celt, from the 
county Antrim; and a similar stone celt, found near the falls of Niagara. 


| ought now to be studied according to the principles of Lavater ! 
Tue Literary Gazette Promotep to Heaven.—We cop 
ing dig from the last Punch :—“ Libelling a Planet. 


His 


Her Majesty has expressed her wish | 
| that the honour should not be postponed, and that his Grace should have 


At midnight, the members of the orchestra ex- | 


Texas he | 


Mount Vesuvius has resumed an active state, and poured forth a flood of 
| lava, which a Neapolitan punster remarked had changed its face, which 


y the follow- | 
A periodical, talking 


lieutenants. The wonderful patriarch of English tenors, Braham, is 
now in London, and is rusticating for a time, after giving 400 concerts in 
thirty-seven weeks, two each day, and travelling every morning by rail- 
road, post stages, &c. He is in excellent health, strength, and voice. 
| On Saturday week a court of directors was held at the East India House, 
when Lieutenantseneral Sir Willoughby Cotton, G.C.B., was sworn in 
commander-in-chief of the company’s forces, and second member of coun 
cil on the Bombay establishment. Lord Lincoln has addressed a letter 
to the deputa ion of his supporters, declining their requisition that he 
should become a candidate for the representation of Manchester. 
Prince Albert has expressed his intention to grow flax on his farm at 
Windsor. —A vessel which bas arrived in London from Nantes, brought 
| 400 casks of French vinegar. A ship which has arrived at Bristol has 
| brought 1014 bags of sugar from China. Sir Joshua Walmsley will be 
a candidate for Leicester at the next election.——It is stated that the 
period of service for the Queen’s regiments in India will be further short- 
| ened from 15 to 12 years.——The Scottish farmers are substituting beans 
and turnips on the land hitherto employed for potatoes. A large quan 
tity of foreign potatoes, for seed, have been imported into London. The 
Elbe is again firmly frozen, and may be crossed on foot or in carriages 
without any danger. Out of 60,000 persons who made the la:t pil 
grimage to Mecca, no fewer than 20,000 have died of the cholera. The 
pice of bread in Paris has again been raised two centimes the kilogram- 
me, or about $d. on the 4lb loat——The King of Naples has forbidden the 
exportation of wheat, as he had previously that of maize. The admiral- 
ty has issued an order prohibiting the entry of any more boys for the 
navy. The Prussian Government is making large purchases of rye 
from Russia, in order to reduce the price of corn. Many of the Nor- 
folk farmers have lately turned their attention to flax growing. ——There 
| are 1,300,000 horses in England, each of which consumes the produce ot 
(as much land as would feed eight men. The Pope has been elected 









































colonel of the civic guard of Rome.—The effective force of the French 
army is to be augmented by 10,000 men.—There are not less than 


| 15,000 puncheons of whiskey at present stored at Dublin. —— Wheat of 
| the first quality is now selling in Lisbon for 101s the quarter. There 
| are twenty-four large steamers now constructing in the Clyde, besides 
other vessels. The Hull Flax and Cotton Company has declared a 
dividend of five per cent. for the half year. The treaty of commerce 
and navigation between Naples and the Zollverein was finally concluded 
at the close of last month. 











| The Spanish papers state that large quantities of maize have been 
| shipped from Vigo and other Galician ports, for England. Mr. Wil- 


| liam Brown, M. P., was presented to her Majesty, by Lord John Russell, 
at the levee on Wednesday last.——It is decided that the vacant garter 1s 
| to be given to the Duke of Bedford, and her Majesty has expressed a 
| wish that the honour shall not be postponed.— _ The “ oldest inhabitant 

| is said to be a woman now living in Moscow, in Russia, who is 168 years 
| of age. At the age of 122 she married her fifth husband.——It is stated 
| that the Great Britain is now secure in Dundrum Bay, 5000 bundles of 
fagots having been so placed as to afford an effectual break water. 
Many operations, usually very painful, have recently been performed on 
horses, asses, and other animals, during the inhalation of ether vapour. 
A patent has been taken out for making coffins of glass by a mould, 
or of thick plates of china, joined together by a durable cement, or of 
wooden cases lined with plates of glass. ——The first vessel which ever 
airived at Sunderland direct from the East Indies, entered that harbour 
on Snnday week, with a cargo of teak timber from Moulmein,— Mr. 
Monahan, the Lrish Solicitor-General, has been returned for Galway, by a 
majority of 4 over the repeal candidade. [wo of the London clubs, 
the Army and Navy and the Atheneum, h ve chosen Prince Louis Napo 
leon Bonaparte an honorary member. The marriage of Don Juan, 
the youngest son of Don Carlos, with the youngest sister of the Duke 
of Modena, was celebrated at Modena in the beginning of February.—— 
From experiments lately made at the Freach Agricultural [ustitution of 
St. Germain, it appears that sheep will fatten sooner when salt is adde 














wit. For some time past, we understand that Mr. Napier had not fully | of the new planet, says: ‘ Ite circulation is so slight as to be scarcely per- | their food. 
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——— 
tenants for their own purposes. He then came to the bearing of this 
measure on the revenue. He had heard it said that his plan of raisin 
16,000,000/ on the security of 8,000,000/. to be applied to railroads, wo' 
knock down the funds, depress the money market, add operate as a screw 
on the trading and manutacturing interests of the country. He did not 
think that it would have any appreciable effect, if the necessary sums 
were raised at intervals of three months, as was.done in 1835, in the case 
of the loan of 15,000,000/. for the emancipation of the negroes; and they 
must be timid financiers indeed who anticipated any mischief from it. 
Even if he had not the experience of the loan of 1835 to direct him, he 
should say that money, spent in the country and not oat of it, and spent 
too for the advantage of productive and native industry, must be benefi- 
cial to the funds and to the trading interests of the empire. Whilst he 
was thus calling on his country to lend to Ireland 16,000,000/. at the 
rate at which it borrowed it, and without any further charge, he felt it 
right to state that the Chancellor of the Bxowehenw, when he advanced 
loans to public works, did not stand in the same situation as a private 
capitalist, who looked to nothing but payment of his principal and in- 
terest. He was sure that the right hon. gentleman, when he looked 
back at the great things which the sums spent in the construction of 
railways had done for the revenue, would agree with him in thinking 
that the state would be a sleeping partner in this concern. It woul 
reap from the expenditure‘of 24,000,000/. on railways in Ireland an enor- 
mous increase of revenue in the increased consumption of articles of ex- 
cise and customs. After declaring that it was a scandalous calumny to 
assert that English loans to Ireland had never been repaid, and after 
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ing as they appeared to Mr. 
to dovetail into Lord John’s 
Mr. HUME ex 


— — 
Roebuek. He thought that it mightbe made 
plan for the relief of Ireland. 

ME expressed his concurrence in the objection of Mr. Roe- 
buck to this bill. The House was doubtless ‘sincere in its desire to re- 
lieve the distress of Ireland; but in relieving Ireland, it ought to have 
some consideration for the distress of other parts of the empire. 

Mr. GRATTAN made a furious speech against Mr. Roebuck, and 
against the English administration of Ireland for some centuries. 

Mr. J, O'CONNELL asked why had Wednesday and the present day 
been lost in idle discussions, whilst starvation was threatening and me- 
nacing the population of Ireland? He finished a long speech by callin 
upon the House to proceed at once to the consideration of three relie 
bills in committee, and by abusing Mr. Roebuck for his intemperate 
taunts against Irish members. If Mr. Roebuck’s mind was right, his 
conscience could not be very easy when he reflected on his conduct for 
the last two or three nights. 


The bill was then brought up, read a first time, and 
a second time on Thursday ve Ps tele aeptigesh d ogg 


DEBATE ON SECOND READING. 
House of Commons, Feb 15. 
The adjourned debate on Lord G. Bentinck’s ioe Railways Bill wes 
resumed by the MARQUIS of GRANBY, who regretted much that the Gov- 
ernment should have determined on opposing a measure that had not been 
proposed in any hostility to them, but in aid of their measure for the im- 
provement of Ireland. The noble marquis maintained that it was neces- 
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House of Commons, Feb. 5. 
Lord GEORGE BENTINCK, in moving for leave to bring in a “ bill to 
stimulate the prompt and profitable employment of the people, by the 
gement of railways in Ireland,” observed that when he recol- 
hat this bill had been prepared by men of such powerful under- 
standing as Mr. Hudson, Mr. H. Stevenson, and Mr. Laing, he had no 
objection to take upon himself the exclusive blame and responsibility of 
introducing it to the notice of parliament. W hen 500,000 men command- 
ed by a stalf of 11,587 officers, were living on the funds of the state, and 
employed on works productive of no other result than that of obstructing 
the public communications, he felt that a great calamity must be over- | 
hanziug Ireland ; but he did not on that account look with despondency, 
on the present state of affairs in that country. He was convinced that 
the best mode of overcoming its difficulties was by stimulating the em- 
Joymeat of her people, and to that object he now proposed to apply him 
seli, In 1836 areport was presented by the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into Railroads in Ireland, recommending that a system of railways should 
be carried out in that country, and that it should be carried out by the as- 
sistance of government. The recommendation of that report had since 
been adopted by Lord Devon's Commission, which confirmed and sanc- 
tioned it. Some years ago acts of parliament had been passed for 1,582 
miles of railway in Ireland, but as yet only 123 miles had been 


encoura 
lected t 





completed, and not more than 156 miles additional would be com- | 
pleted in the present year, There must, theretore, be some weak- | 
gexs which prevented those works from being carried out in Ireland | 
which had been successfully accomplished in England, where 2,600 miles 

of railroad had already been completed, and where 4,600 miles more 
were at present m course of preparation. The population in England 
and Wales was as near as possible on a par with that in Ireland; and m all | 
rail way speculations Mr. Hudson deemed population to be the first ele- | 
ment of success. It he were told that the population of Ireland was in- | 
capable of travelling from poverty and want of means, he would reply | 
that the results on the existing railways gave a Hat denial to any such as- 
sertion. If then there were promise of such profit in railway enterprise 
in Lreland, how was it that private speculators in England did not come | 
forward to invest capital in it! He could not answer the question—he | 
ouly knew that the fact was 80, arising, perhaps, partly from fashion and | 
partly from want of contidence, and that the result was that some of the | 
best speculations in Ireland had stuck fast from want of money. As, then, | 
there was this general distrust in the Euglish money market, his propo- 

sition was, that the government should come to the aid of the railroad | 
companies. His plan was, that for every 100/. expended on the railway by | 
the companies, 200/..should be lent by the government, at the same in- 

terest at which it borrowed the mouey. It might be said that the money | 
thus lent would be lent at a less rate of interest than could be got elsewhere, | 


and that it would be lent on insufficient security. He then proceeded to | pounding his plan, wished that it had been such that he could have adop-| designated an extensive scheme for e 
refute these objections, and to show that the security atforded to the state | ted it in aid of the plans which he had brought forward for the relief of | the auspices of the state. 


in this way would be asufficient security. Mr. Hudson, the chairman of 


| claration, he proceeded to eulogise the good faith of the Irish people, and 


| had purchased firearms had not purchased them for any disloyal purpose. 


certificate was given of the completion of the railway. 


qacting the report of Lord Devon’s Commission to corroborate that de- 


to give several striking instances of it. He then denied the danger of 
any outbreak in Ireland, and expressed his belief that the peasantry who 


He was then commencing his peroration, when he recollected that he 
had not uttered a word respecting the manner in which this loan was to 
be repaid. It was his intention that the interest of the loan should com- 
mence on the day of its being advanced, and that the principal should be 
repaid in thirty years, by instalments, commencing seven years after a 
He then re- 
turned to his panegyric on the character of the Irish people, eulogized 
their patience amidst the most direful suffering, and concluded by saying, 
that if by his measure he could fill their bellies with good beef and 
mutton, and their cottages with fine wheat and sound beer, and their 
pockets with English gold, to purchase the blankets of Wiltshire, the 
fustians of Manchester, and the cotton prints of Stockport, he, though a 
Saxon, would answer with his head for their loyalty, and would Tead 
them, through their warm hearts and sympathies, nut to sever but to ce- 
ment the union of Ireland with England. The noble lord then concluded 
a 5 which lasted for more than two hours and a half amid loud | 
and long cheers‘ from all sides of the house. 

} 














Lord J. RUSSELL having paid a well-turned compliment to the pa- 
triotism of Lord G. Bentinck, and to his ability, both in framing and ex- 


the Irish poor. In point of fact, the matter, not the plan, which Lord G. 


sary either to diminish the population, or to increase capital in that coun- 
try. 
of emigration, and this bill woul 
the transfer of capital. He contended that no loss would be entailed 
upon this country, which would, on the contrary, derive benefit trom the 


repared to carry out any large scheme 


The Government were not P 
hold out the necessary inducement for 


increased prosperity of Ireland:— 

“In my opinion the bill of my noble friend will confer an immediate 
and permanent benetit upon the people of Ireland: with the least possi- 
ble cost to the people of this country; nay, not only without taking one 
sixpence from them, but actually putting £700,000 into the Treasury. [ 
hope, however, that in reckoning up the probable returns from this mea- 
sure we shall not look solely to the moneyed value of it. I trust we shall 
take a nobler and loftier, a more enlarged and elevated view of it—(loud 
cheers)—that we shall look to the permanent benefit which must be de- 
rived from the increased prosperity of Ireland—that we shall leok to the 
benefits which must result from rendering that which is a constant sourc, 
of weakness and a constant drain on our resources—a principle of vitality 
of vigour, and prosperity—(Loud cheers.) And I venture to predict that 
if we pass this bill we shall look back hereafter with pride and gratifi- 
cation to the day when we thus consented to act generously towards a 
suffering but a sister isle.” 

Mr. W. BROWN, said it would be impossible to apply a sum of 
£16,000,000 to the construction of railways in Ireland without seriously 
deranging the public finances.—Col. MURE opposed the bill, whieh he 
ncouraging railway gambling under 


Alderman THOMPSON reminded the House that Lord Morpeth pro- 


1,700 miles of railroad, was ready to pledge his commercial credit that) Bentinck had brought forward had been for some time under the consi- posed so lately as 1839 a grant of £5,000,000 for the constructiun of rail- 
the state would not lose asingle shilling by acceding to this proposition. | geration of her Majesty’s government. Some years ago Lord Morpeth, } ways in Ireland. Even now the Government was about to make a grant 


Mr. Hudson had informed him that the worst railroad under his direction 
was capable of affording cent. per cent. security to the government; and | 
he had documents to prove—which he read to the House—that the | 
worst railroads in Belgium and Germany would afford sufficient security | 
for such a loanas he had proposed. He would assume the interest of | 
money to be now 34 per cent. and if the line were to pay 7/. on every | 
200/., that would attord ample security ; but he undertook to prove that | 
there would not be a single line in Ireland which would not pay more | 
than that sum. 
He next undertook to show that the effect of passing the measure | 
which he then proposed would so stimulate the employment of English 
capital in Lreland, that it would forthwith complete all the railroads of 
that country. ‘To carry that measure into effect, he proposed that the 
Railroad Commissioners appointed under the act of last year should be 
formed into a board, responsible to parliament for dealing out those loans. 
He would throw on that board the responsibility of the tull performance | 
f the various duties imposed upon it, and would enact, that unless the 
board certified at once that the railway would be beneticial, and was a 
sufficient security, the state shonid not advance any money to the promo- 
ters of it. Having explained to the House the situation in which his pro- 
position would place the shareholders, he next exhibited the double ef- 
fects which it would produce on labour. It would set to work an im- 
mense mass of labourers on the railroads, and would at the same time en- 
able the shareholders to set free their money for the improvement of their 
own estates, and to employ an additional number of men in their cultiva- 
tion. As an instance of the results likely to arise from his plan, he men- 
tioned that such a loan as he had described, made to the Kilkenny, Lime- | 
rick, and Waterford Railroad, would set at once 16,000 men to work,— | 
and that, too, in four baronies alone, which had been paying £4,000 a 
month for unproductive works, with a prospect of continuing that pay- 
ment for some months. He thought it better thatthe advances should be 
mace directly to the railroad companies than through the security of the 
land; for it appeared to him to be impossible to assess on the land any 


rate which was to be applicable to the future maintenance of railways. | 


Sach were the leading features of his plan; and in producing it to the | 
House he did not bring it forwara either in hostility or in rivalry to Lord 
J. Russell. Though the plan had originated at the house of Sir J. Tyr- 
rell, and though the bill had been drawn up ever since last November, | 
still, with the exception of the honourable member for Harwich, it had 
not been communicated to any Irish railway company, or to any gentle- 
man connected with Irish property. It might be said that this measure | 
was more favourable to the proprietors of Ireland than that which they 
had formerly proposed themselves. It might be so; but the reason for | 
introducing it was not so much to benefit the landed interest of Ireland 
as to stimulate the employment of the labour of that country. He show- | 
ed that such would be the effect of it by reminding the House that plans | 
had been or were before it for completing 1,500 miles of railroad in Ire- | 
land. Now, to execute those works, 60 men would be wanted for each | 
mite for four years. 1,500 miles would, therefore, give employment to 
90,000 men for four years on earth works and the line of road. It wases- 
timated that the employment to artificers on those roads would occupy 
six menamile. That would employ 9,000 more. Moreover, a railway, 
in making new fences, in squaring fields, and in making drains, water- | 
courses, and roads, would occupy as many men as were engaged in con- 
structing it. Thus, altogether, 109,000 persons would be employed, in- 
dependently of the other miscellaneous occupations to which the expen- 
diture of so largea body of men would necessarily give rise. He, there- 
fore, estimated that his measure would give employment to 110,000 per- 
sons, representing, with their families, 550,000 souls. If then, by a mea- 
sure such as this, costing the country nothing, and leaving it some profit, 
he could feed 550,000 souls for four years, he thought that he should go a 
feng way in assisting Lord J. Russel! to carry out his act for the amend- 
ment of the Irish Poor-law, for, independently of its other advantages, 
his arrangement would afford the board of guardians additional means of | 
providing labour for able-bodied persons out of employment. He then 
mformed the House that he had inserted in his bill clauses providing that 
the contractors should pay the labourers once a week, and in hard cash; | 
and that if any of them should postpone the payment from Saturday to | 
Monday, or longer, he should be compelled to pay double wages for every 
day during which the payment was postpo He had also inserted a 
clause by which the railway companies, on demand of the Railway Com- 
missioners, would be compelled to prov ide suitable huts and lodgings for 
their labourers before the works of the railroads commenced 

He then proceeded to consider the effects which would be produced 
upon Ireland generally by the construction ot these railways. He cal- 
culated the improvement of the land, one mile on each side of each rail- 
way, to be suflicient to pay for the construction of the railways them- 
selves, estimating that in twenty-five years it would add £23,000,000 to 
the landed property of Ireland. ” He also calculated that these railways, | 
when completed, besides relieving the county cess from supporting 
491,000 souls, would pay £22,500 a year to the poor rates for the pur- 
_ of maiutaining the aged, infirm, and impotent. Iuducements like 
se “% be age call forth the capital of the country ; and he had no doubt 
~hat, it tis bill met the approbation of the House, week would not! 
elapse without its b ‘ing poured into Lreland, aud without 200,000 labour- 
ere being em vloyed at once rallens Wl the uld hi on? 
ater would hac ¥ once onthe railroads. What then would happen 
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| hecessary to go into a committee of the whole 
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| heartedness, and to be assailed with many other harsh expressions, if 


on behalf of the government, had brought forward a plan of railroads, 
which he (Lord J. Russell) thought, and still considered, likely to benefit | 
Ireland. Lord Morpeth contemplated the construction of railroads by go- 
vernment, of which the returns were calculated to produce 4 per cent. 

interest on the money advanced, and which were to be applied, in case 

they produced more than 4 per cent., to the reduction of fares and to the | 
extension of branch railways. It was thought that such a plan would | 
have given the government a control over the railroads very useful for the | 


| forwarding of the mails and other purposes, which would have been much | 


| 


superior to that adopted in England, where railroads had grown up almost 
tree from all government control. But that was not Lord G. Bentinck’s 
plan. Adverting to the detai!s of that plan, he observed that he did not 
consider it advisable for government to step out of its proper sphere to 
interfere with the general investment of capital, and to foster one set of 
companies at the expense of another. He then stated that when the 
railway companies of Ireland waited on him with a proposition that go- 


vernment should add 5,000,0001. in three years to the 10,000,0001. which 
| they would expend in the same time, he had considered it principally in 


its bearing on the relief of the then existing distress. The funds at his 
disposal were not large, but limited. Of all wants tle most pressir 
the want of food in the remoter districts of Ireland. Now he found that 
the application of money to Irish railroads would not have benefitted those 
districts at all; for in looking to the countries through which the pro- 
posed railways were to pass, he found that they were the most flourish- | 
Railroad labour, therefore, would nothave applied to the | 
districts which were most distressed, and to which it was necessary that 
the attention of government should be first drawn. He did not mean to | 


deny that the establishment of railroads in Ireland would be of great per- | 


manent benefit to it; but having a case of extreme destitution betore 

him, he did not think it wise to devote L.16,000,000 to the promotion of | 

railroads; for if government did so, it would check otlier expenditure 

much more necessary and immediate. He did not, however, intend to | 
| oppose the motion for leave to bring in this bill. In saying so, he hoped 

that he should net hereafter be accused of deception ff on a future occa- 
sion he should give it decided opposition. He thought that it would not 

be wise to adopt this scheme. In a future stage 
‘house to approve of a grant 
of public money to carry it into effect. On that occasion 1t would be in- 
cumbent on the government either to adopt the scheme as their own, or 
to puta decided negative on it. Now, he was not prepared for the first 
alternative, and should therefore adopt the latter. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE expressed his admiration of the bold, grand, and 
comprehensive plan just propounded to the House by Lord G. Bentinck, 
and his delight at seeing his great and powerful energies applied to the 
consideration of the condition of Ireland. He should give his warmest 
support to his motion. 


ig was | 


of the bill it would be | cause it was whispered that Ministers would resign. 


for railways in India; and he put it to the House whether it was just and 
right to prom» te railways in India and not in Ireland.—Mr. F,. FRENCH 
regretted that he could not support the bill, because he had to choose 
between the measures of the Government and this bill; and, thinking the 
Ministerial bill for the employment of the people by the improvement of 
estates more beneficial than all the others, he was ‘obliged to vote with 
the Government.—Mr. NEWDEGATE said it was sufficiently evident 
that private capital and enterprise would not construct railways in Ire- 
land; and, however sound in principle might be the rule of non-interfe- 
rence, the present condition of lreland constituted an exception. Alder- 
man Thompson and Mr. Hudson had both said that the money required 
could be raised without difliculty, and he believed that this measure, in- 
stead of laying a burden on England, would give relief from taxation.— 
Mr. J. O'CONNELL supported the bill, as it promised oa large expendi- 
ture of money in Lreland.—Mr. CORRY thought the bill was more calcu- 
lated to promote the interests of railway scripholders than to feed the 
people of Ireland; and he felt bound to give his support to the Ministry, 
who were,constitutioually responsible for the administration of the affairs 
of the country. —Sir W. CLAY said the proposal of the Government to 
advance money for the reclamation of waste lands was as much opposed 
as this bill to the principles of political economy. He paid no regard to 
apprehensions founded on the withdrawal of capital from this country; 
for in England capital was not wanted, but means for its employment.— 
Mr. SHAW, although his inclination led him to support the bill, felt com- 
pelled by duty not to give a vote which might displace the Government 
at a crisis like the present.—Sir W. MOLESWORTH opposed the bill. 

Mr. DISRAELI could not understand Mr. Shaw’s conclusion, that be- 
cause the fate of the Government was dependent on the vote the House 
was about to come to, therefore he was compelled to vote against his 
party and against a measure the principles of which he approved. Lord 
G. Bentinck supported the measures of the Ministry, and, in proposing 
his own scheme, he did so ina friendly spirit, and as ancillary to the mea- 
sures introduced by Lord J. Russell. When the bill had been brought in 
and read a first time with the sanction of the Government, its supporters 
could not, if they pretended to be men of spirit, abandon the measure be- 
Mr. Disraeli did 
not regard Lord G. Bentinck’s measure as a cure for all the evils of Ire- 
land; ‘but he believed Lord George’s calculation, that 110,000 labourers 
would be employed, was correct; and he believed that amount of tem- 
porary employment, and the permanent occupation that would follow the 
construction of the railroads, would be productive of immense benefit. 
He produced a statement prepared by Mr. Laing to show the erroneous- 
ness of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s calculation, that only 25 per 
cent. of the cost of a railway was expended in labour :— 

“The total expenditure per mile on the London and Birmingham Rail- 
way was L.49,650. Of this, there were expended on law, parliamentary, 





Mr. ROEBUCK was sorely vexed at the course adopted by Lord J. 
Russell in giving his assent to the introduction of this bill, which he in- | 
estroy on a future occasion. He, for one, should oppose the | 
introduction of the bill altogether, for he objected to the taxation of the 
industrious people of England for the investment of their capital in _ 
speculation whatsoever. We were now supporting millions of the Irish | 
people at an expense of more than half the money, which, after paying | 
the interest on the national debt, remained for carrying on the govern- 
ment of this great country; and yet we were to be accused of hard- | 
they objected, on the part of the suffering people of England, to give pd 
the Irish that good beef and mutton, and strong beer which their con- } 
stituents wanted, and to fill their pockets with that “ English gold” which 1 
they had not themselves! English gold in Irish pockets! Why, that | 
would be at once the commencement and the end of the halcyon state of | 
things which Lord G. Bentinck anticipated. Having animadverted with 
some severity on the extraordinary exhibition which he said that Lord G. 
Bentinck had made of himself at the close of his speech, he gave notice | 
that if on this occasoin the House should depart from the rule of allowing | 
private enterprise to regulate private capital, he should demand, as soon 
as any sum was granted to the suffering poor of Ireland, a similar sum for 
the suffering poor of England; for it was quite evident that we were fast 
coming to a general scramble for property. The plan of Lord G. 
Bentinck was either good in itself, or it was good for the relief of the 
existing distress. Lord J. Russell had shown Its uselessness for the latter 
object ; and as to its first object he would observe that it was taking an 
unfair advantage of the present distress of Ireland to press the claims of 
its landlords on the compassion of the people of England. If ever such | 
a bill of appropriation should be brought into parliament, he certainly 
would introduce a clause into it that no Irish landlord being a member of 
that House should have any share in the spoil. He had the satisfaction 
of knowing that ata future stage the Crown would refuse its assent to 
certain clauses of this bill, and that it must in consequence be given up. 
But why not crush it at once? What had the House been doing that 
night for the people of Ireland? Absolutely nothing. _ They had wasted 
three good hours for no other purpose than that of giving Lord G, 
Bentinck an opportunity of m iking a display and a crack speech. 

Mr. Alderman THOMPSON complimented Lord G. Bentinck on his 
very bold, able and practical explanation of his plan, which he hoped | 
Lord J. Russell would allow to Be discussed without interposing any 


technical objections to it. 








Mr. P. SCROPE did not consider the three hours wasted in which they 
had been listening to the able speech of Lord G. Bentinck. He did not 


consider the ar ts of Lord J. Russell aga'nst the ; Lin so overwhelm- | 


gum 


| mile, which over a period of years was L 


| for the construction of these railways; that there we 


| could employ 1,000 more Irish lab« 


engineering, and direction, L.2,150, and on land and compensation L.6,300, 
giving an average of 17 per cent. out of the L.49,650. Of itemsindirectly 
connected with skilled labour, there was on the carrying department 
L. 3,000, and for the permanent way L.5,650, giving 26 percent, ; and on 
the items connected immediately with labour, such as earth-works, and 
stations, and the like, out of the L.49,655 that was expended, L.32,630, or 
62 per cent.—(Cheers.) That was a dear line of railway, and he would 
now take a cheap Englishone. The total expenditure of the Grand Junc- 
tion was L.21,200 per mile, and the items unconnected with labour were 
17 per cent.; the items directly connected with skilled labour were 26 
per cent.; while those connected with common labour were 50 per cent. 
On the Belgian railways the total expenditure per mile was L.16,130, and 
the items connected with common labour per mile was L.6,920, or 
43 percent. On the Paris and Rouen Railway the expenditure per mile 
was L.22,500, and out of that there was paid for common labour L.12,570_ 
or 56 per cent., giving an average on the whole of these railways in Eng 
land, in Belgium, and in Framce, of 57 per cent. expended on common la* 
bour—(Cheers). He would now call the attention of the House to the 
declaration of the right hon. gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who estimated that the expenditure on labour on railways was only 25 
per cent. Now, if they took the Irish railroads at L.16,000 per mile, and 
allowed 57 per cent. as the average expended on labour, or L.9,120 per 
.2,280 annually, and if they took 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s statement, that for every L.1,000 per 
mile there were forty-five men employed, it was clear that, according to 
the right hon. gentlemen's data, there would be employed for every L.1,000 
expended per mile 102 persons for four years—(hear, hear)—that would 
make, over 1,500 miles of railway, 153,000 labourers, instead of 110,000, 
as his noble friend had calculated; and supposing five persons dependent 
on each of these labourers, that would make according to the principle of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, eee NM deriving their means ot 
subsistence from the works—(Cheers).” To disprove statements made as 
to the inability of the Irish labourer to work on railways, Mr. Lg ame 
read a letter from Mr. Henning, an English gentleman engaged in large 
works near Londonderry, who said the mere Irish labourer was sufficient 
‘ re only two anda 
yed upon his w rks ; that he 
vurers; that they were pertectly caps: 
ble for that kind of labour; that, in a few weeks, they were capable of 
making even tunnels, and that when he wanted more en they came 
from Connaught and the western coast. As regarded the financial ques- 
tion, he showed that in Belgium and Frauce. where large loans had been 
contracted by the Governments for the truction of railways, no diffi- 
culty had been experienced in gett money; the investments prov- 
ed to be profitable i had been largely increased 
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by the spur given to indusiry. Ina conclusion he expressed his conviction | wine, spirits, tea, coffee, and beer, 21,787,0001.; tobacco, 4,336,000/. ; mak- | siderable amount of duty. Sir Charles also stated that he did not mean 
this the measure would be ultimately successfal :— ing the total amount of revenue produced by the duties on articles of food, to propose this session an annual duty in lieu of the Sugar-duties ; especi- 
“Though, after what we have been told, we can no longer hope to Solid and liquid, 31,653,000/., out of 34,557,000/. Nothing like the violent | ally as two votes es to be proposed would give the full advantage of 
carry this measure immediately, yet | presume to hope that ultimately it revulsion of 1825 and 1836 is to be feared. The experience of former re- | annual egg |e y; the motion with which he was about to conclude 
will be successful—(Lond cheers). Sir, I can honour those gentlemen | cious has not been lost on merchants and traders. Sir Robert Peel’s re- Regt ey Boer re 2 that b. ¢ o Income-tax for next year. 
opposite who, on this occasion, sacrifice their convictions to their party. cent Banking Bill has saved us from a great amount of wild speculation and i pls "of Les ry 000 - ne had a the Income-tax to meet a de- 
But they must be English Whigs who do so; for I donot think that any distress ; and many opponents of the measure have become converts to it pt ag . wie 0s 2% Nal _— euabled the House to adopt benefici- 
Irish Whig can refuse his sanction to a scheme which no political agitator from witnessing its operation. Capital has been applied principally to the | 4 ¢ oo in our —— py a aly ome by Sir Robert Peel ; end, 
—and I do not use that as an offensive phrase, for in some circumstances | construction of great lines of communication throughout the country, afford- hehe wee 5 meen. Se wand x 4 8, Sir Charles fully concurred in the 
the title may be an honour—I don’t care whether he be u Repealer or an | ing employment to large bodies of the people, and benefiting the exchequer | = Wey © 76 measures. Pr o 4 bear voor he read a statement 
Imperialist—which no politician appealing to his countrymen ever ven- | to a considerable extent. te . ie lest ting ‘ ah Tr nF cela — a: —_ +e heed consumption during the 
tured to propose a measure one half so comprehensive or one quarter so! Contemporaneously with the high price of food has been the high price | /ast four yn the hao bee . sat eee the ry were entered for hor 
ractical—(Loud cheers). Ihave now only to say, thanking the House | of cotton, and a consequent depression of manufactures. | In Manchester, ethan baa ry — = a , 77 Pg ; rpg. 31,391,298 pounds; 
for the patience with which they have listened to me, that at least, what-| on the 3d of February, out of 175 mills, 58 were working short time, 13 | in ae o; yen seeeee 8; aud in mice 36,781,: 91 pounds. _ The next 
ever may be the result, if we are to fail—though I am sure we shall not be | were stopped ; out of 39,389 hands, 13,806 were working short time, and j article - patter. 1€ eens} entered in 1843 was 148,295 hundred- 
free from the nobler power of political disappointment, at least we shall | 2,638 were out of work. ‘The scarcity of food on the Continent has con- | eign ae , i844, 180,965 hundredweight ; 1 1845, 240,118 hundred- 
be exempt from the bitterness of personal mortification—we shall have | tributed to the demand for bullion, and the difficulty of obtaining money has Ofte ats ‘tiel in 1846, rp hundredw eight. I next come to cheese, 
failed in carrying a measure which no one pretends is conceived in the | limited commercial enterprise. Still it is satisfactory to observe, that the | . ao eae! @ in 1863 there ae entered tor home consumption 166,563 
spirit of faction, or matured by the calculations of a scheming ambition— { amount of bullion in the coffers of the Bank of England at present is only | dred ron ee ; lin 1844, 312,298 puocenerecant m 1845, 258,246 hun- 
a measure which was intended to effect a great object,and would have | 1,177,000/. less than it was at this time last year. “On the 14th of Feb- | } sve Sant AR oes iL a a7 ore aundredweight. I ren] observe that I 
served a great cause—a measure which did not aim to injare a Govern- | ruary, 1846, the amount of bullion in the Bank coffers was 13,476,000/. ; mt, phony vi § ar gt ; - he, ein peg from the my my farmers Mey this 
ment, but which did aspire to benetit a nation.”—(The hon. gentleman | and on the 13th of February, 1847, it was 12,299,000/. I am alinost sur- | = Meanie ieht we Wad ear ate 1 ones aaceree in 1843 Was 204,727 
sat down amidst loud and general cheering.) | prised at the small amount of bullion sent out of the country; and the cir- | ired sidan t ve 1846 350 3 “ cess eight ; in 1888, 809,799 hun- 
On the motion of Mr. B. OSBORNE, the debate was adjourned. | cumstance is satisfactory, inasmuch as it proves that the enormous impor- oe cutehad” in 1843 ion 1.037 1 bk ~ ab a The mr yg So 
The adjourned debate on Lord George Bentinck’s Irish Railway | tation of corn and cther food for the people, which has been going on for bandredwelelt i in 1845, 4.830 606 iiadveluaah. ‘a Sela cee 
Bill was resumed by Mr. B. Osborne, who supported the bill, notwith- | some time past, has contributed to the prosperity of manufactures by creat- | 848 united welakd. Nowe asum- eit tho ortidhen oo salah Es 7 
standing the threat that Ministers would resign; for he did not believe | ing a great demand for manufactured goods, which have been sent to Ame- duty has been reduced ; cok T have reserved till the last the great pe 
that any Government could go out in the present state of the country, and | rica and elsewhere in payment for grain. 1 am happy to find, that by the | of tea for the reduction of the duty upon which os asia interest r * 
the measure would be productive of an amount of good to the Irish peo- | most recent accounts there is not the same demand for gold that has here- | },6, ocinead. is ie’ however only Sale to ete that though the'd fe 
ple with which the duration of a Cabinet could not be put in comparison. | tofore prevailed. It likewise affords me much gratification to be able to upon tea has not hoot sedusad: from sar pr Pigs se - Toll kis a 
Colonel ware supported the bill. The measures of the Goverument | state, that the great banking establishment of France is better able to meet | t) the commercial world, the price of ton has been Ganstdaseil oad ig 
were calculated merely to ward off the temporary ditiiculty, while Lord | the demands upon it than it was some time ago. I say that it gives me | There were entered for home consumption in 1843, 40,304 10F poente r 
G. Beutinck’s plan would, by opening up markets for every kind of pro- | pleasure to state that, because it is impossible for any misfortune to attend tea; in 1844, 41,369,351 pounds; in 1845, 44,183 135° soomlie an 7 " 
duce, find legitimate employmeut for the people, raisethe value of property, | the currency and commercial interests of France which would not tell and | 1846, 46,728 2@8 pounds, All these axiiélee wee largely Seiduined by the 
aid tend to the permanent benefit of the country. Capt. LAYARD hoped ! react upon us.” | ; 5 . y the 


t ) ‘ doe age _.. | great body of the people; and it must certainly be satisfactory to the 
to see the Government take up this measure at some future time; but he Mr. Goulburn had anticipated a surplus revenue of 776,000/. on the 5th | House and to the country to find to what an pt Bes: extent "the con- 


has been assured by persons well acquainted with the subject that the | of April next: the actual surplus, on the 5th of January last, amounted to | sumption of such articles hasincreased. This consumption could not be 
Jarge sum Lord G. Bentinck proposed to advance could not now be raised | 2.846,000/.; and, as Sir Charles had already stated, the progress of the re- | continued to the higher and more wealthy classes; but it is perfectly evi- 
without seriously deranging the finances of the country; and having per- | yenue during the current quarter has exceeded all expectation. Several ident from its extent that it has been spread over the great body of the 
fect confidence in Ministers he was determined to vote with them. Sir | cjreumstances justify the expectation that the receipts for the next year will | people.” - : 

J. WALSH contented that the Government measures of relief were insigu- not be less. For example, if the Corn-duty be less, the produce of the; Sir Charles concluded by moving “that a sum of 8,000,000/. be granted 
ficant whea compared with Lord G, Bentinck’s plan. The Ministry went | gyear-duty is likely to be greater. ‘* But, more than that: there are three | out of the Consolidated Fund for the supply of her Majesty.” ee 
ou the principle of providing only for the entirely destitute ; but it was | items, and only three, upon which the Customs-duties fell off in the course ie long and discursive debate followed.  { 3 
far wiser policy to take means for preventing destitution by promoting | of the Jagt nine months—articles upon which the duties were reduced, but | proval of the mauner in which the financi: 
works that would give extended employment, and would develope the the import of which has considerably increased; they are butter, cheese, \ fore them. 

resources of the country. Sir H. W. BARRON regretted that he should be | and silk manufactures. I find that in the nine months from April to De- Mr. HUME objected to granting 10,000,0007. for Ireland without some 
compelled to vote against the Ministry; but his conviction of the benetit cember, the butter imported in 1845 was 201,000 hundredweight; in 1846 | guarantee that remedial measures would be carried into effect. The 
this measure would do every one, from the peer to the peasant, Was 50 | it was 217,000 hundredweight. Of cheese the quantity imported was, in | policy of the Government seemed limited entirely to Ireland. He 
strong, that he felt bound to give it his honest support. | 1845, 202,000 hundredweight; in 1545, 265,000 hundredweight. Of silk | would have had them meet the extraordinary expenditnre there by extra- 
_ Sir. R. PEEL said his vote should be given eutirely on the merits of | manufactures, 218,000 pounds in 1845; 297,000 pounds in 1846. Here | ordinary means, and devote the surplus revenue to great commercia 
the proposal before the House, and without reference to the etfect its suc- | again is an instance in which a reduction of duty tends to promote an in- | objects. , 
cess might have ou the stability of the Ministry. Betore pledging the creased consumption of the article; affording a prospect that, at any rate Mr. WILLIAMS objected to the large expenditure: the present Esti- 
ts ne HEY Sar cad? 6. See tp BLAS, & a ees ee before long, the amount of duty received may by an increased importation | mates show an excess of 7,793,000. over the Estimates of 1835, prepared 
eye yen ng — whet pee ys ate: gb cag tan Ance at a | be equal to the duty originally obtained.” With a little variation, there- | by Sir Robert Peel and accepted by his SUCCOSSOFS. 

he fiuancial year just concluded had exceeded Mr. l j ’ | fore, Sir Charles assumed that the revenue for 1847-8 would be the same Mr. ROEBUCK, betore voting 10,000,000/. for Ireland, demanded to 
and that there was alarge balance in the exchequer; but looking at the ? 


| as that for the current year— i know what was the intention of Government with respect to other Irish 


me con- 


All the speakers expressed ap- 
il statement had been laid be- 


4 rary" “ee. hArtamiende res ee tists ‘a he erant ale | . : 
high price of food, th id p 1 d state of ge ge , and e Stee ad j Cunces £20,000,000 measures, particularly with regard to the poor-law: it was understood 
Vance 1 cotton, it could not be expectec lat the revenue oO his year | “ a ° e eit antipie that seventy of the largest proprietors were agains » hi » inate 
would exceed, and scarcely that it would come up to that of last year; | Excise, . . ‘ 13,700,000 | eal Ghat the Chancellor of de & mw A re a the per we iInsist- 
Ad OX why the ( ; : perk 7500000 | ed that the C 1e Exchequer ought to meet the expendi- 
and if it should be necessary to expend £9,000,000 or £ 11,000,000 tor | Stamps, ° / : . ’ . ‘see 0) / ture of the year by the taxation of the year; and for that purpose, he 
the relief of Ireland, there would probably be a deficiency in 1848 of Taxes (Land and Assessed) awe ought to impose a property and income tax on Ireland. It ought dot te 
£7 000,000 or £ 8,000,000. Che n let the m look atthe state of the money Propertyax, "845,000 | be forgotten that great distress exists in F ngland. A committee of gen- 
market. Consols, which a short time since were at par, were now down | Post-office, , . . 9; tlemen at Mallow had discovered the startling fact, that a large portion 
to 90; and Exchequer Bills were almost at a discount. With the public | Crown Lands, . ‘ P 120,000 | of the people in that district had been habitually in want of foo , living on 
securities in this state, with our foreign relations in a —— * or Miscellaneous, . . ‘ 330,000 | half a meal aday. Unusual attention has recently been drawn to Ireland : 
to justify apprehensions, and with a probability of a large deficit, he did | sc | those who were accustomed to England fancied that these scenes must be 
not think the Government should be called on to contract new engage- Total ordinary income, . . 92,065,000 unexampled, and they attempted to relieve the distress: but they only ad- 
ments to the amount of £16,000,000. Such a sum could only be provi- In like manner, he could not assume that the expenditure would be less. | ded to it; they dried up the usual sources of charity, withdrew the peo- 
ded for by a vigorous increase of taxation upon all parts of the country, | The estimates for the last two years have been below the actual expendi-| ple from the cultivation of the land, converted Governmeut into corn- 
b y I 


or by the issue of Exchequer Bills, or by the contraction of a loan, all of | ture, and the present estimates are swelled by deferred votes; moreover, |chandlersand millers, and demoralized the people. 


There was a rush 
which modes were liable to great objections. Passing to the provisions | 


: 1,500 men have been added to the Marine force. These are the items of | of misery. the assistance given last year made the people abandon ail 
of the bill, he took exceptions to the power given to the Board of Rail-| estimated expenditure— exertions, and depend upon Government for subsistence this year: the 
way Commissioners, to the proposed security and time of payment, and | National Debt £28.045,000 | news of this loan would excite the same cry for food next year—the 
to the unjust advantages, amounting to a direct bonus, given by it to the | Cc : i lated und CG) ‘ ne : ”2700.000 same cry of ‘‘Give, give.” All private benevolence would be exhausted 
shareholders and creditors of Irish railroads at the expense of the gene- | atresia es ey . 30).745.000 under sucha mass of misery; aud they must take care that Ireland did 
ral tax-payers. He admitted that the bill was not more open to objec- | — "6.840.074 not drag England down in common ruin. 
tions, on the ground of abstract principles, than the measures proposed | Sawn’ 4 5 : : 7 561.876 Lord JOHN RUSSELL replied to Mr. Roebuck, that the time when the 
by the Government; and he avowed that, if it could be shown that the | Guedes od : 2 679.127 landlords have lost large portions of their income, and in some cases the 
measure would effect the regeneration of Lreland, the financial difliculties | Mi celle els 7 : . 3750000 | whole, is not the time for imposing new taxes. He cited evidence that 
surrounding the raising of the required money at present would not Miscellaneous, hs tite the ordinary scarcity in England, or even in Ireland, is a totally ditierent 
make him hesitate iu consenting to it. But he believed no such thing.— ‘Tendh telinare Raneedere 251.576 077 thing from the mortal starvation which now prevails. With respect toa 
The right hon. baronet went on to argue against any interference with| ne ordinary Expenditure, . | eye | poor-law, although there might be much variety of opinion on the details, 
private enterprise, contending against Mr. Disraeli’s assertion that in| From these estimates he had purposely omitted all consideration of the | he did not think there would be any objection to the general principle. 
ireland political cousiderations justified a departure from the general | Irish distress; and the question now arose, what would be required on| [Lord GEORGE BENTINCK denied that the prosperity Teceeibed by 
commercial principle of non-interference. He was not prepared to say | that head? Hitherto all the money for public works has been advanced | Sir Charles Wood was due to free trade: increased consumption had 
that occasional applications of capital might not be given to railway enter- by the Treasury ; the property of Ireland has as yet repaid nothing. ft has | taken place in many articles, such as butter and malt, in which there had 
prise in Ireland, but he deprecated such an encouragement as would par- | no doubt paid the poor-rate for 1846, (390,000/.,) and local subscriptions to) been reduction. He imputed the prosperity to railway enterprise. If 
alyze industry—such an application of capital as was proposed by this | relief-funds have been paid. It is difficult to estimate the needful amount | free trade had caused any increase, it was in slave-grown sugar, and .2 
bill. In conelusion, he pointed to the failure of the Grand-Canal and the | of expenditure very nicely; for it depends upon a number of facts over | foreign silk: the silk-weavers of Spitalfields suffering a further increase of 
Royal Canal iu Ireland, to which the Government had advanced large | which Ministers have no control. The number of persons relieved on public | their misery, Lord George read an address from the Spitalfields weavers 
suis that were totally lost, as a proof that the interference of the state | works has been increasing with frightful rapidity: at the end of September | to himself, closing in these terms-- 
was dangerous; and, asacontrast, he pointed to the success of an indi-| it was 30,000; at the end of January, 571,000. The expense for the per-| ‘We entertain the idea that had your Lordship possessed the reins of Goy- 
vidual in establishing extended communications in the south of Lre-| manent staff of the Board of Works for January was 20,000/. Government | ernment—( Hear, hear ! )—the people of that country would not have 
land :— | has expended in the purchase of grain 295,0007. The issues from the Ex-| perished to the extent they have, because we conceive your Lordship 
“ The enterprise and intelligence of an individual had supplied the en- | chequer under the Labour-rate Act, to the 20th of Feb., were 2,400,0001.; ) would have regarded not the fashionable principles of political economy ; 
tire of the south and a great portion of the west of Ireland with internal | and of that 2,000,000/. has actually been pee In fact, the gross expen- | whereby the people might have been saved.” That letter, added Lord 
communication by means of cars, which traversed cross roads, and main. | diture will not fall very far below a million each month, He believed George, expressed the feelings of the working classes respecting these 
tained a regular and safe communication with all the great and small | that the administratiou of relief by means of Relief Committees and soup- | doctrines of political economy; and he agreed with them. al 
towus in the district Was that individual possessed of enormous capi- | kitchens would be much cheaper than it is by means of public works. On| Mr. SHAW promised the codperation of the Irish proprietors with ‘the 
tal, had he great interest in Ireland, or was he possessed of other instru: | the other hand, though he was sanguine in the hope that the measure for | Government, especially in a candid consideration of the Poor-law. 
ments calculated to make his efforts successful? No; he was a poor | the improvement of estates would work weil, and might tend to relieve Mr. GOULBURN erticized the financial proposal in a spirit of general 
Italian, a native of Milan, who said he wanted no Government assistance | the pressure on the public works, it would not in the first instance dimi- | approval; and replied to Lord George Bentinck. In the increased con- 
or other patronage of the kind. Mr. Bianconi was a native of Milan; he | 2ish the charge on the public. He could not estimate the probable de-| sumption of sugar there has been so small @ proportion of slave-labour 
did not even kuow the language of the country; and, under such dis- | ™ands on the Treasury for the year ending with August next at less than | sugar, that no account can be made of it. If the imports of silk have in- 
couraging circumstances, with no more capital than was necessary for the | 10 000,000/.; whereof about two millions has been actually paid, leaving | creased, it has been through the relief of industry by reduction in articles 
outfit of asingle car he started one of those vehicles from Cahir to Clon- | 8:200,000/. to be provided in future. Under these circumstances, the | of prime necessity, which has increased the consuming power. As to 
mel, through a district which was then distinguished for outrage and pop- House would not be surprised at his having resisted Lord George Ben- | railway enterprise, large speculations have formerly been coincident 
ular violence. Fortune, or rather the due reward of industry and integri- tinck’s demand for 16,000,000/. 4 . | with deficient revenue: in 1841, notwithstanding the deficiency of that 
ty, favoured his first etforts, aud he increased hiscars, and multiplied his | Now came the question, how to raise the money. It is clear that no | time, 47,729,000/. had been invested by fourteen companies, — 
routes, until he spreadja net of communication over Munster to the counties | P™cticable amount of taxation would provide for the increased demand off- Mr. VERNON SMITH recommended Terminable Annuities instead of 
of Kilkenny and Carlow, and eveu penetrated to Sligo. He had at present | hand. Should he, then, borrow the whole, or a part ? To borrow a part, Three-and-a-half per CentStock. Alderman THOMPSON recommended 
ninety-four carriages at work, and the distance traversed by those vehicles | would involve a great drain upon the balances in the Exchequer ; and, | the practice of keeping large balances in the Exchequer. Mr. F RANCIS 
daily exceeded three thousand miles. Now in that case, if Govertiment had | considering the state of the money market, with the extent to which the | BARING argued against the necessity of annual duties: he did not see the 
said political considerations overwhelmed those of a commercial charac- | i#ances stood pledged for advances, he was very unwilling to adopt that | use of exposing a particular trade to a yearly “botheration.” He took 
ter, and had undertaken to supply that portion of Ireland with communi- | C°Urse- No one can tell how the next harvest may turn out. Last year | rather a gloomy view of financial affairs, and tried to stimulate Mr. Hume 
cation, it was most probable that the result would have been precisely there was imported for home consumption, in grain and flour of all kinds, | not to rest 80 much on his laurels, but to exert himself for the future. 
similar to that which had attended the inland navigation some years be- | 9,318,000 quarters, chiefly the produce of 1845. By August next, pre- Mr. HUME—“It is perfectly hopeless to do it.” Mr. MUNTZ would rath- 
fore.’ ; ceding harvests wil] be to a great extent exhausted. With such uncer-! er increase taxation at once than put off the evilday. Mr. BICKHAM ES- 
Lord G. BENTINCK replied on the whole question, and str&ngthened | tainty, it would be very unwise hot to maintain in the Exchequer those | COTT objected to increased taxation by an effete Parliament; and rather 
his original argument by fresh documents. large balances which have afforded the means of making advances. And blamed Government for keeping up taxes on articles of needful consulmp- 
The House divided, and the numbers were :—For the second reading, | ™* another reason for borrowing, Sir Charles observed, that he was not tion, while taking a loan on account of disstress. Mr. EWART concurred 
118; against it, 322: majority againet the bill, 204. making a permanent addition to the Public Debt of the whole amount in that view: the time is at hand for a courageous revision of the whole 
, Allies borrowed, because a considerable portion of it is ultimately to be repaid | financial system. Mr. BANKS advocated the scheme of, his noble friend 
THE BUDGET. by the Irish proprietors. (Laughter.) | Lord George Bentinck. Mr. MORGA J. O'CONNELL said a few words 
House of Commons, Feb. 22. The next question is, should the borrowing be accompanied by in- for Ministers and Irish necessities. Mr. FINCH was anxious for a revision 
Sir CHARLES WOOD began by claiming indulgence ait nell rye creased taxation ? He thought not. This would be a most unfortunate of the currency ; but heartily approved of Sir Charles Wood's course, a3 
count of the severe indisposition which made him feel not wary able te k - | time to alter the taxation of the country. Should the harvest fail, and the bestgunder circumstances. 
the effort, but also on account of the unusually henvy ponte d E he » i € | should there be no crop of potatoes, it might be necessary next season to | The formal vote of 8,000,0007. was agreed to and the Huuse resumed. 
had to preter. 3 ’ y and which he | make a further demand on the public resources. Next session it will be IRISH RELIEF. 
necessary to deal with the lncome-tax—perhaps in a new Parliament; te the itemes of Led Tuesday, the Desti wee 1) Bil 
| end it wae tiiateleen Walled to leuve the question of taxation open. He . n t oe a a “ 8, “wed ue ¥ ah t Yorn Per sons (Ireland ) Bi : 
made no doubt that he could borrow the L.8,000,000 at the rate of 34 per was read a third time, and passed ; Lort - iHAM pointing out some 
q . cent; which would entail an annual charge of L.280,000. That would verbal defects, which were attended to. 
and, for the first time within the memory of any person conversant with | not be the only demand for interest. In order to keep Exchequer Bills | LOANS TO IRISH "LANDLORDS 
financial affairs, there had been no occasion to have any recourse to such | above par, it will be necessary to increase the interest from 14d a day to 
things as Deficiency Bills. Mr. Goulburn’s estimate of the revenue for the | 2d a day; the annual increased cost being L.142,000; and making with 
current financial year has been exceeded in every branch; the Customs | the previous sum an increase in the charge for the Debt of L.422,000. 
show an increase for the nine months over the e¢ rresponding period of last The total expenditure of the country, therefore, for 1847-8, he estima- | of that bill. 
year in every item except the reduced duties; the Excise in every article, | ted at L.51,908,000; leaving a surplus of only L.67,000. He expected IRISH TENANT RIGHT. 
down even to post-horse duties, except soap, which had been interfered | L.450,000 from China; but against that must ‘be set an excess of naval On Thursday, Mr SHARMAN CRAWFORD moved for leave to briu: 
bey by some eccidental carcumetances. his increase is still going on: | expenditure for the current financial year, of L..185,000. The final result | 1,i1) to secure the rights of oc upying tenants in Ireland, and thereby top 
for the six weeks of the current quarter already completed there is an in. | would be as follows— | mate the imncevement of the soil and the eee re ir oe 
yh, ; . rte the provemen i il and the employme if the labou 
crease of half a million. It is not to be expected, however, that the country clases Having discussed the subject very fully BAD. pe? ™ 
will escape one of those reactions which appear t aia the sie eee Iriel "Sie acheoaaed! hedt me cE oe 
ond now treated it very briefly. He calculated that the measure would pu 
. . m circulation 6,000,000/,, 


There never was a time, it is true, when the finances of the country 
were so well able to bear an extraordinary pressure. At the beginning of 
January, there was a balance in the treasury of more than 9,000,000. ; 


In Committee of the whole House, on Monday, to consider the Lan ed 
Property (Ireland) Advances Bill a resolution was agreed to, authorizing 
ithe Treasury to advance sums not exceeding 1,500,0002. for the purposes 


Total Income adi: Ccwe av Ree 
. , » be periodical, ag in 1825 Total Expenditure 52,183,000 
Phe high price of food presses upon the lives of many and upon etalon 


and give increased employment to 1,911,00¢ 


‘ laaaee. ¢ } g » sheck cx irpl sed | H ; P : 
f all classes, and it must tend to ch consumption and the ‘ people It is known that in this time of distress the deposits of the farm 


e revenue. The total produce of the Customs and Excise Chis state of the finance 
year, ending on the 5th of January, was 34,557,000/. Of 
ticles of food contributed 5,530,000/. iquids. 


. sme ? . . ¢} . l } » 6 ~ ‘ 
al rto gentlemen on either | ers in the saving-banks are doubled: lacking security for improvements 
side of the House, who had on y irious occasions pressed | m to reduce the | the f 


armers put the mouey by but give right of tenure, and the money 
r x ry 4 
has! aunty o1 } 


ld} ployed upon the land 


tea. tobacco, paper, copper, or any arti les which pr ice acon | would be ¢ 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE observed, that as Government intended to intro- 
duce a bill on the same subject, any observations he might have to make 
had better be deferred to that occasion. Meanwhile, he willingly assent- 
ed to the introduction of Mr. Crawtord’s bill.—Leave granted. 

— 


ARMY. 


War Office, Feb. 19.—8th Lt. Dragoons—Maj F G Shewell to be Lieut Col 
by p v M’Call, who ret; Capt R. de Salis to be Maj by p, v Shewell : Lieut 
H. F. Cust to be Capt by p, v, de Sulis; Lieut G. Chetwode, from 4th Foot 
to be Lieut by p, v. Cust. 14th Lt Dragoons—S. K. Ibbetson, Gent., to 
be Cornet, by p,v, Buller, who ret. 17th Lt Dragoons —Lieut W Morris 
who ret from 16th Light Drags. to be Lieut y J Stephenson who ret upon 
hp of 16th Light Drags; Lieut J E Fleeming to be Adj v Stephenson who 
resigns the Adjutancy only, 29th Foot —Ens WS Simmons to be Lieut 
without p v Henderson dec Nov. 25 1846; Ens C_H Levinge to be Lieut 
by pv Simmons whose pro by p has been cancelled; George Henry Ne- 
vill, Gent, to be Ens without p v Levinge pro. 56th—Capt J. J. Bull, 
from 57th Foot, to be Capt v Warre, app to 07th F, 57th—Captain H. J. 
Warre, from 56th Foot, to be Capt p v Bull, app to the 56th F. 61st— 
Lieut J J Hort to be Capt by pv Brickdale, whose pro has been cancld Dec. 
29. 62d—Ens G. J. Ambrose to be Lieut without p v Harrison dec. Nov. 
5. 67th—Colour-serj J Anderson to be Ens, without p, v Breedon, prom. 
74th—Lieut J De Butts to be Capt, by p, v De Saumarez, who ret; Ens 
J Jago to be Lieut, by p, v De Butts; C T Lindew, Gent to be Ens, by p, 
v Jago. 88th—Ens Gore to be Lieut, by p, v Lucas, who ret; J Wray, 
Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Gore. 91st—Eus J T Bethune to be Lieut, by 
p, v Paton, who ret; Henry Veitch, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Bethune. 
94th—Lieut G N Bredin from 98th Ft, to be Lieut, v GD D Cleveland, 
who ex. Dec. 1. 98th—Lieut G D D Cleveland, from 94th Ft, to be Lieut, 
vy Bredin, who ex, Dec. 1, 1846. 2nd West India Reg—M 8S Baton, Gent, 
to be Ens, without p, v Shewer, dec. 

Brevet.—Capt. William Robinson, of the Royal Engineers, to be Major 
in the Army. 

Erratum in the Gazetée of 29th Dec., 1846.—For Ens. R. G. Bracken- 
bury to be Lieut. by p, v “ Brickdale,” prom, read, v ‘ Hort,” prom. 

Mem.—Lieut G L Proby, 43rd Foot, has been superseded, having ab- 
sented himself without leave, Feb 19. The Christian names of Ens 
Berry, 9th Foot, are Edward “ Ring,” not “‘ Ringe,” as previously stated. 
The Christian names ef Ens Bertram, 41st Foot, are Charles “ Pelgue,” 
and not Charles “ Palgue,” as previously stated. 

Office of Ordnance, Feb. 23.—R) Artillery—First Lieut T C Lyle to be 
Sec Capt, v Morritt, dec ; Sec Lieut EJ Carthew to be First Lieut v, 
Lyle. 

War Office, March 2.—1st Dragoon Guards.—B Tomlin, Gent, to be 
Cornet by p v Brise, who ret. 7th Dragoon Guards—Cornet J T 
Cramer to be Lt by pur, v Riddell, who rei; W S Wood, Gent to be 
Cor, by pur, vy Cramer. 14th Light Dragoons.—Cornet and Adjutant 
R P Apthorp to have the rank of Lieut; Cornet R ‘t Woodman to be 
Lieut without pur, vy Barret, dec; A J Cureton, Gent, to be Cornet, 
without pur, v Woodman; Surgeon A Stewart, from the 61st Foot, to 
be Surg v Smyth, app to the 87th Foot. 4th Foot—Ens J R Lovett, to 
be Lt by pur, v Chetwode, app to the 8th Light Dragoons; Ens EM 
Purvis, from the 7th Foot, to be Eus, v Lovett. 12th Foot—Ens E 
Foster to be Adj, with the rank of Lieut; R N Irving, Gent, to be Ens, 
without pur, v Foster, app Adj. 14th Foot—F Le Mesurier, Gent, to be 
Ens, without pur, v Dumas dec. 16th Foot—Ens G Dela Poer Beresford 
to be Lieut by pur, v Fergusson, who ret; RC Blackburn, Gent, to be 
Ens, by pur, v Beresford. 

37th Foot.—Lieut H B Phipps to be Capt by pur, v Parkinson, who 
ret; Ens J L George to be Lieut by pur, v Phipps; W Pollard, Gent, to 

be Ens by pur, v George. 42d Foot.—-Ens 8 D Abercromby to be Lieut 
by pur, v Bethune, who ret;’J W Ballour, Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Aber- 
cromby; H Montgomery, Gert, to be Ens by pur, v Cameron, app to 
the Ist or Grenadier Ft Gds. 57th Ft.—Cuaptain f W Calthurst fm hf-pay 
75th Ft, to be Capt, vy George Edwards, who exchs, receiving the ditter- 
ence; Lieut J Ahmuty to be Capt by pur, vy Colthurst who ret; Bns G 
Armstrong to be Lieut by pur, v Ahmuty; H Butler gent to be Ens by 
pur, v Armstrong. 61st Ft.—Asst Surg P Gammie, fm 80th Ft to be Surg, 
v Stewart, app to 14th Light Drag. 74th Ft.—P 8S Crawley, Gent, to be Ens 
by pur, v Purvis, app to 4th Ft. 80th Ft.—H C Lucas, Gent to be Asst 
Surg, vy Gammie, prom inthe 61st Ft. 84th Ft.—Ens C P Beague to be 
Lieut by pur, v Bertinck, prom in the Cape Mounted Riflemen; Ens F J 
G Saunders, fm 56th Ft to be Ens, vy Beague. 

87th Ft.—Surg. R. D. Smyth, fm 14th Light Drag. to be Surg. v R.A. 
Pearson, M. D. who ret upon half-pay. Ceylon Rifle Regt.—Lt. R. Wat- 
son to be Capt. without pur. Cape Mounted Ritieman.—Lt. A, C. Ben- 
tinck, from 84th Ft. tobe Capt. by pur v. G. E. Cannon, who ret. 

Brevet —Capt. F. W. Colthurst, of 57th Ft, to be Major in the Army, 

Hospital Staf.—James M’Nab, M. D., to be As. Surg. to the Forces, v 
Simeon Hendy Hardy, M. D., who ret upon half-pay. 

Office of Ordnance, Feb. 27.—Royal Artillery.—Serj Maj W Elliott te be 
Quartermaster. 

Corps of Royal Engineers.—Second Capt H D Harness to be Capt, Sc 
Capt E T Ford, to be Capt, vice Wortham, placed on the Seconded List: 
First Lieut, P J Hornby to be Se Capt, vice Ford; Second Lieut J T 
Burke to be First Lieut, vice Hornby; Second Lieut F E Cox to be First 
Lieut, vice Galton, placed on the Seconded List. 

i ed 
BRITISH LOAN OF EIGHT MILLIONS. 

On the 25th ult., at the preliminary meeting respeeting the loan of 
£ 8,000,000, proposed to be raised in the present year, at which were pre- 
sent the principal bankers, merchants, &c., the measures proposed 
were— 

“1. That the loan to be contracted for was £8,000,000 of money. 

“2. That the tenders should state the amount in money that the party 
will give for £100 stock in Three per Cent. Consols. 

“3. No discount to be allowed. 

“4. The instalments to be paid on the days following :— 

“‘ Deposit of 12 per cent. on Friday the Sth of March. 


Payment of 12 per cent. ditto, 9th of April. 
“: 12 ditto, ditto, 7th of May. 
és 12 ditto, ditto, 11th of June. 
4s 12 ditto, ditto, 9th of July. 
“ 12 ditto, ditto, 6th of August. 
te 12 ditto, ditto, 3rd of September. 
ne 16 ditto, ditto, 15th of October. 
100 


“5. The deposit will be retained as a security for the future payments 
on the days specified, and stock will be given for the money paid in at 
each instalment after the first, if required. 

“6. The interest to commence from the 5th January, 1847; and for 
whole payments made on or before the 2nd July, 1847, the contributors 
will receive the half year’s dividend at the 5th July. 

“7, No reserve for public companies. 

“8. A sealed paper will be laid upon the table previously to opening the 
tenders, containing the lowest amount of money that Lord John Russell 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer will feel themselves justified in 
accepting for every £100 of stock, and in the event of a smaller sum 
being tendered in the several proposals than that in the sealed paper, it 
will in such case be opened, and the amount in it declared. 

“9, The biddings to take place on the Ist of March, at the treasury, at 
ten o’clock.” 

At the time and place noted above the biddings took place, when it 
was divided between Messrs. Baring and Messrs. Rothschild, at the price 
of 894. 

— =< 


THE DINNER TO MR. KING. 


The complimentary festival given at the Astor House on Tuesday, by 
merchants and other citizens of New York, to the Hon. T. Butler King, of 
Georgia, in recognition of his persevering and successful efforts to pilot 
through the contusion and turmoil of a closing session the bill providing 
for the establishment of ocean steam ships, was an animated gathering, 
and in all its incidents must have been very gratifying to the gentleman 
ih whose honour it was arranged. The company began to assemble at 
“bout 6 o’clock, and at 7 the march to the dining room was effected. 
Of the dinner itself and its material accompaniments we do not speak par- 
ticularly ; they were in the usual style of the Astor House, where lie 
berality of expenditure, on all such occasions, is guided by taste, a fine 
eye for effect, and assiduous attention to all the details that make public 
eating and drinking almost as agreeable as a quiet dinner at home with a 
dozen friends. The only drawback was the heat of the room, but as this 
was unavoidable where so large a company was assembled, and such a 
profusion of lights were burning, it was cheerfully submitted to. 

The table onthe dais was occupied by the principal guest, by Mr. 
James G. King, who presided with an enthusiasm which we have not often 
seen him exhibit, by the Hon Reverdy Johnson, U. 8. Senator from 
aptain McKeever of the navy, Hon. Messrs. W. 


Maryland, Gen. Gaines, C 





| 











Ww. Demgeens H. J. Seamen, W. B. Maclay and George P. Marsh, of the 
House of Representatives, Judges Jones and Oakley, Mr. Philip Hone, 
Mr. Postmaster Morris, Mr. Collector Lawrence and others. Among the 
general company we observed Messrs. Grinnell, Prescott Hall, GC. A. 
Davis, Jauidon, C. A. Clinton, Dr. Francis. A. P. Pentz, 8. Draper, John L. 
Stephens, Webb, King and ms neg of the Courier, Greeley, of the Tri- 
bune, Clark of the Knickerbocker, and many other notabilities. 






aS 


successful operation, we shall do what Botts said of Tyler—we will “head 
them off,” (Great laughter and loud cheers). England pretends that 
she would establish such lines merely for the purpose of receiving in- 
telligence, but fuch is not the fact. It is not true, as she says, that she can 
then hear from New Orleans in twenty-eight days. Her real object is to 
import and export directly with the South, so as to evade your city, the 
great emporium of New York. I would not lose sight ff Southern in- 





““When the rage of hunger was eppeased,” the chairman announced 
the regular toasts, commencing as usual with the constitution of the United 
States and the Governor of New York. The fourth was the name of Mr. 
King, the principal guest, which Mr. J. King prefaced with some apt re- 
marks on the general subject of steam navigation, introducing an interest- 
ing though brief reminiscence of a visit he made to Robert Fulton, then 
residing at Paris, some forty years ago, when Fulton showed him a 
drawing ofa steamboat made with charcoal on the wall, and told him 
he would live to see such a thing go from New York to Albany in thirty- 
six hours. 

Mr. King rose to reply—a handsome man of quite a youthful appear- 
ance, with a finely developed head and an extremely agreeable expres- 
sion of countenance.—We regret that the inordinate pressure on our co- 
lumns will not permit us to give even a sketch of his remarks, which 
turned chietly on the vast oon growing importance of steam vessels for 
ocean navigation, with reference as wel! to commerce as to the destruc- 
tive portions of national intercourse. He read a variety of statistics, de- 
rived from the collector and postmaster at Boston, showing how largely 
advantageous the Cunard line has been, in a pecuniary point of view 
merely, to the British Government, and dwelt with great force and en- 
thusiasm upon the intelligent vigilance with which that Government al- 
ways caught at every means of enlarging and sustaining commercial 
supremacy. He maintained that the Government and people of the 
United States could head off” their great commercial rival in the de- 
velopement of steam as motive power for the ocean—insisted that they 


must—and expatiated on the wide field, embracing in fact the whole lieve, not far distant when our vessels will 
globe with all its landsand waters, in which the competition must be | to Chinain 23 days. 


<ept up and rewarded. As he warmea in his discourse, Mr. King 
became more and more interesting, throwing off sallies of wit and 
happy expressions which took the audience “ between wind and water ;” 
and when he closed, the applause which had been abundant throughout, 
became obviously agenuine expression of pleasnre. : 

In reply to the fifth toast, ‘‘ the Judiciary,” Judge Oakley spoke for 
some minutes, dyelling chiefly on the importance of large and sound 
views, and abstinence from party motive, in entering upou the experi- 
ment which the new constitution of this state has provided. 

General Gaines was called up by the sixth toast, “ the Army,” and 
Captain McKeever by that to “ the Navy.” Mr. Maclay was called up by 
a toast complimentary to Congress in general, with reference to this 
steamship bill. We left the room as he was speaking, and can say no 
more of our own knowledge. Subsequently, as we learn from the morn- 
ing papers, Senator Johnson, Me Campbell and Marsh, Mr. E. Kk. 
Collins, Mr. Charles King and others, made brief addresses. 

The above we take from the Commercial Advertiser, and the follow- 


ing report of Mr. Butler King’s speech we derive from the Express. 


Mr. President aud Gentlemen ; [ am sure you will believe me when 1 
say that I feel in no slight degree the emotions which your kindness has 
excited. Though somewhat accustomed to the scenes and excitement of 
public life, it has not hitherto, been my fortune to meet or address an 
assembly like that which is now before me. Surrounded as I am by the 
merchants of this great city, whose extensive and accurate knowledge of 
all that belongs to the commerce of our ceuntry, enables them to detect 
at a glance the gued or evil tendency of all measures touching the na- 
tional prosperity, L cannot but feel that I am in no common presence 


am persuaded, however, Ishall find in your reception of what lam about | 


to say, that indulgence which is ever characteristic of liberal minds and 
enlightened views. ‘ 

So regardless has our government usually been, as it seems to me, 
the great commercial interests of the country, it is perhaps not surprising 


that any measure tending directly to promote und protect those interests | 


should call forth some favourable expression. 

Soon after the Sirius came over, in 1838, the British government per- 
ceived that a great principle was developed ; that ocean steamers might 
be profitably employed as vessels of war, On the strength of that dis- 
covery, they consummated an arrangement which brought the Cunard 
line of steamers into existence. It then became evident to our people 
that we should do the same; for it is with nations as with individual 
merchants, When one succeeds, others must follow or be left behind. We 
found that some delay must be experienced. Years have rolled on, and 
Rngland’s experiment has succeeded ; and she is now ready at a moment’s 
warning, to mount her guns and go to battle, if there existed a necessity. 

The adoption of the policy which you have assembled to approve is 
what the country great 
be ready at a moment’s warning. This policy is what we want, to defend 
our homes, and it must be faithfully carried out; it is one that must 
hereafter govern the nations of the earth. We cannot calculate upon the 
immense results of this expansive policy. Since I had the honour of re- 
ceiving your flattering invitation, gentlemen, to this entertainment, Ihave 
written to the Collector of the port of Boston, and obtained the following 
statistical particulars. They may not be new to you, but I confess that 
they were new to me:— 

Statement showing the number of ptissengers, and the amount paid by them, landed 
in Boston, trom Liverpool, — annum, by the Canard line of steamers, trom 1841 to 
1846, inclasive, at $150 each, and an estimate of the number landed in Liverpool, from 
Boston; which is made by deducting ten per cent from the number landed in Boston, 


supposed by the collector of Boston to be a fair estimate, at $130 each.—To which is 
added the amount paid by the British Geverament for corey ing the mails : 





—Number of passengers landed in Boston, 1436, at $150... $172,320 
wer nen nn ae «6 Liverpool, 1228, at $130 163,080 
Amount paid by Britisa Government fOr MALS... .s0.-+ereeeeereeecseerenerieene + 425,001 

$ $765,410 

2—Number of passengers landed in Boston, 1004, at $150..... bb came Srochente $150,606 
ee oe “ L yerpool, 904, at $130........++0s0-+ ++ ves 117,520 
Paid by government for mA@il8...+.seesceeseeeceersecrenrereerreserensenees + 425,000 

$ 693,120 

5—N ber of passengers landed in Boston, 1146, at $150...........++ bddedved $171,900 
ee ee vt Adwerpool, 1082, at G190,...c-+-+-c++ceeee 134/160 
Paid by government for carrying mails ....... PITTI TTTiTi Trt tie 425,000 

Bt 

—Nu or of sengers landed in Bost m, 1590, at $150...........cceeeeeeeee 238 ,500 

— = it ary ae of Liverpool, 1430, at $130......... e0 186030 

Paid by government for Mails....+..cceeeeeeeeeeeeeeesereeseesenseeeseeeeres 425,000 
$849,530 
45—Numt f passengers landed ia Boston, 1823, at $150.........seeeeeereeees $273,450 
aes 3b ter wetcla PRA:. ds “ Liverpool, 1641, at $130.........ec0e0eeeee 203,330 
Paid by government for carryimg MailS........0.ceeeeee-eeeceesereeereeeees 425,000 
, $901,700 
846—The steamers made but 19 trips, two less thanin the preceding years 

ms Seuber of passengers landed in Boston, 154%, at S150.......0cceeceeeeeeeee $231,000 
“ “ w Liverpool, 1386, at $130.....+.+eeeeeereeee 180,180 
Paid by government for mail8...... serceseseeececeeeeesercereetereee eee +» 425,000 
; $836,180 

Total ainount received in six year's for passengers and the mails........++++65+ 


This is exclusive of the amount received for freight on goods. 


Statement of the egg | 
the Boston Post Office, b 
that city ; and the amount of postage as ¢ 


y the Cunard line of steamers, as given by the Postmaster of 


ty. 
Number of letters each poseage Estimated postage 


American £0, at 50 cents, ° - - - $15,000 
Canadian’ Ley nc «tf “ - - , ° 15,000 

Number of newspapers each trip. 
American, 20,000 at 4 cents, - e - - - 800 
British, 40,000 * oe ° o é » $00 
31,600 


In 1841~There were made 21 voyages, or 42 passages, which, according to the 
above estimate, will give as the amount received that year by the British 
Government, - - ° . - - $1,327,280 
1,327,200 


— 8 - 17295;600 
1844—20 - ° ° ° - - 1,295,600 
1845—21 - ° ° l ° e . - 1,327,200 | 
1£46—19 - . . . ° 1,264,000 
Total amount estimated to bave been re eived by the British Government .. pea.ses 
Py - . - - - - - - Df ,co' 0) 
six years, . a oa . . , Junard, for » six | ; 
Dedact amount paid uy the British Gov erwment to a. ( anat i, ‘ ! tne x 2,550,000 


years, 





—_| 
Belance in favour of the Gover: ment, $5,286,800 
This is exclasive of freight from Boston to Liverpool. ; 
St stement showing the value ot goods and specie imported in the Cunard steamers 
St i g 


of Boston, ‘rom 1841 to 1846, inclusive, and the amount of duties paid 


into the port 


thereon. . A : é : eee 
le Value of Goods and Specie. Amountof duties paid. | 
= $769,684 $73,209 23 
1842. 1,730,770 120,974, 67 | 
1843 9,300,632 including $9,650,000 in specie 640,572 05 | 
1844 +, 443,695 916,198 30 
1845. 4,026 332 1,022 982 75 
1846 $444,999 1,954,731 75 


$24,715,812 $3,829,278 75 
tdoes not include the year 1849, when the steamers 


The above statemen of $72,684, of which paid 


made 8 trips and imported goods to the value 
luties - - . 
John Bull, we 
directly to New Orleans. 


’ $2,928 99 | 
— : . . | 
now hear talks of establishing a line of mail steamers 


Well, let him it; bnt if our line goes into 


do 


1 | 


” needs—we have indeed felt that we could nor | 


e number of letters and newspapers sent from, and received at | 


iven, or estimated, by packet owners of this | 


terest, I would do the South all the good in my power; but charity be- 
gins at home, and I think it my duty to remember and defend the North, 
in preference to defending England. If our licy is faithfully carried 
ont, we shall be at least eight days ahead of John Bull, in carrying news 
from New Orleans to Liverpool { admire the sagacity of England, in 
protecting her merchants. In ancient times it was enough for a man’ to 
say, “Iam a Roman citzen,” in modern times it is enough for a man to 
say, “I am a merchant of Britain.” Let not America be recreant to her 
duty snd her people. She must not fail to look to the interests of her 
maritime power,—she should ever be ready for every emergency. 

_ Let us do our duty, and in five years our steamers will excel all now 
in existence, even as your packet chi 8, merchants of New York, have ev- 
er excelled all other in the world. e shall have much and severe com- 
petition, and whoever excels will surely run others off the ocean: if we 
succeed, we may depend upon it that even Canada will respect our en 
terprise, and patronize us to the extent of her ability. 

One of the sections of the new bill provided for = of steamers to the 
South. Let that be carried out as we anticipate it will be, and we shall 
go to Panama in nine days, and make the passage from Liverpool to the 
same place in twenty-one. That line will be of immense advantage to 
the ports of the Pacific. The measure before us is but the commence- 
ment of a grand era, and when we consider the extent of our commerce 
on the Pacific, we can fix no limit to what it may be extended. (Here 
we omit a few connecting remarks of the speaker.) The distance be- 
tween San Francisco and Canton is only 7000 miles, and the time, I'’be- 
go froma port on the Pacific 
Everything is in favour of supporting a line of 
| steamers on that ocean, and coal, above all, in that distant region, is known 

to be abundant. And I expect the time will come when we shall have a 

tine of Telegraph even to the Pacific, and then we shall have intelligence 
| from Canton in twenty-three days. Glorious indeed is the prospect of 

such a consummation. England has a line of steamers on t acific, 

and if we were at war with that nation, she would have us in her power. 
If we had a line there also, and a telegraph to the Pacitic, we should be 
/as far ahead of England as she is now ahead of us. The United States. 
will never relinguish their possessions beyond the Rocky Mountains, and 
it is our duty, therefore, to extend the arm of protection to our people on 
, that remote region. In half an age we shall have a telegraph line ex- 
| tending from St. Louis to the Pacific, and then may we indeed expecta 

railroad that will lead us to the mighty empires of the East. (Here again 
do we omit a few uf the speaker's words.) Speed is the great element 
of success in ocean navigation, and the advantages thereo! are manifold. 
If these principles are correct, and the Government continues to act upon 
them, we shall—New York alone—compass the whole earth with our 
steamers. 








IT would now allude to the improvements going on upon the land. These 
also are tending to our prosperity. The fact is, this Union is just begin. 
ning to be prepared to pour in the riches of her agricultural sroductions. 
Railroads have a cehesive and harmonizing effect, and this will soon enable 
you to reach New Orleans in eight days. The tendency of the great 
movement we have met to celebrate, will concentrate commerce in your 
emporium, and will make your city the seat of Exchange for the world 
at large. : 

In making my acknowledgments for the honor you have conferred upon 
| ine, it is just and due that J should say, your Representatives in Congress 
| extended to me their most cordial and able support, and were unremit- 
| ting in their efforts. With your steamers and railroads, uniting as they 





of | will, with the distant nations of the world, your progress will be glorious- 


j 


ly onward, and it is not in the power of man to specify what will be the 
| result. (Loud and long continued cheering.) 

Such, in substance, was the speech of the distinguished gentleman. We 
pretend only to have given the more substantial portions of his remarks, 
| —he spoke 80 rapidly that we could not do the more beautiful passages 
| the justice which they demand. The impression which it indirect ly 
| made upon theassembled merchants and others was favourable in the ex- 
treme. When Mr. King rose to address his friends, they saluted him with 
nine cheers, and when he took his seat, they repeated the compliment. 


Mr. E. K. Collins the packet ship owner has obtained the contract 
for building and equiping this line of steamers. He, we understand, has 
rendered Mr. King important assistance in bringing the business to a 
successful issue, and hence his health was drunk with great enthusiasm. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 27, 1847. 
The intelligence by the Hibernia, although a month later, gives us no. 
thing more favourable from Ireland. The same destitution—the same 
misery and starvation, and the same black and gloomy despair still per- 
vade that devoted land. But the government and people of England, 
with that benevolence and heroic devotion which is their national cha- 
racteristic, continue to pour out their wealth, and to feed with a liberal 
hand the afflicted of the sister isle. The private subscriptions still pro- 
ceed with alacrity—the government disbursements are unstinted, and the 
| thousands and tens of thousands of the poor Irish who flee from the scenes 
| of misery and death at home, are received and fed in England. It is in 
vain to say that the charity of England is limited to the wealthy 
few, or to the official dolings out of the government; the benevolence is 
heartfelt, sincere, and general from the Queen to the peasant. Let our 
readers cast their eyes over the account of the Grand Musical Entertain- 
ment given at the Queen’s Theatre, and observe with what alacrity her 
| Majesty, the Prince Consort, and the highest nobility of the land came 
| forward on that occasion ; and then let them turn to the 


le 
ing 





on tl following touch- 
details of the Hampshire peasants in the antipodal state of society. We 


| copy them from the Standard; and they are extracted from the letter 


$4,777,080 | of a clergyman :— 


“ 


—— sends you the Hampshire Chronicle, by which you will see that 
| our Odiham collection already amounts to nearly three hundred and sevent 
| pounds.”” A noble collection from a rural district of not 2000 inhabitants. 
i “The poor people of my little parish were, indeed, most liberal. One 
man, a military pensioner, of L.30 a year, gave a guinea. A widow, 
whose whole living did not amount toa fourth of that, gave five shillings ; 
but I must tell you of a still more beautiful case of Christian benevolence. 
} The churchwarden, in his course of collection, was accosted by a ver 
| poorman whom he had not solicited, but who presented him with eshil- 
| ling ; tbe churchwarden, aware of the man’s extreme poverty, at first 
declined to accept the contribution, plainly telling him that he kaew he 
| could not afford it. Oh, replied the giver, I can afford it, for I went with- 
out any dinner yesterday, and I mean to go without any to-day, so that 
you must take the money. This is not a singular instance—it is merely a 
type of the universal good feeling of the poor people here.” 

This, says the Standard, is the universal feeling in England. Surely 
the Milesian will no longer think the Saxon his natural enemy, but 
when this cup shall have passed over him and the dark day is ended, he 
will not forget who stood by him in the hour of need. 


From the continued destitution and increasing demands on the public 





purse, it was evident that the ordinary revenue of the country could not 
long hold out against such a drain. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
accordingly, came forward with proposals fora loan of eight millions ster- 
ling, or forty millions of dollars, which sum, it is anticipated, with the 


t\.o millions already expended, will meet the demands of Ireland up to 


| the end of August next, when it is hoped that God, in his infinite mercy, 


will so replenish the earth with food that famine will be no longer. 
On the 22d of Feb., Sir Charles Wood, the new Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer, produced his Budget, or the tal financial statement. We have 
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given a brief sketch of this statement among our Parliamentary extract.s 
The revenue, but for the large disbursements to Ireland, would have been 
in a tolerably satisfactory condition ; Sir Charles, indeed, represented the 
country and all its interests as being highly prosperous, with the single 
exception of the scarcity of food in [reland and part of Scotland. The fa- 
vourable statements of Sir Charles Wood, as regards the trade and mana- 
factures of the kingdom, have been disputed by several journals; per- 
haps in the present gloomy condition of things he was anxious to present 
as cheering an aspect of affairs as possible—but the criticisms that have 
been passed on his speech, although the speech was very able in itself, 
show with what jealous scrutiny the statements of public men in England 
are received by the people. 

Next to the loan of eight millions, the great project of the session, so 
far, has been Lord George Beutinck’s Bill to appropriate sixteen millions 
for the purpose of constructing Railroads in Ireland, and thus giving em- 
ployment to the people—opening communications with the remoter 
counties and diffusing life and activity through the island. This Bill at 
first received very powerful support, and it was supposed that the con- 
servative party generally would vote for it. Bat Lord John Russell and 
the cabinet opposed it, and they were ultimately joined by Sir Robert 
Peel. He came to the aid of the Whigs and made one of his plausible 
speeches, and Lord George’s Bill was lost on its second reading by a 
large majority. The ministers had staked the existence of their cabinet 
on the success of their resistance to this Bill, and Peel has probably saved 
them from shipwreck. Sir Robert officiates as a sort of Life Preserver to 
the cabinet. A sketch of the debate on this Bill will be found among our 
extracts. 

It is, however, generally believed that Lord George 3entinck’s Bill 
will be produced in another shape during the present session by Mr. Ber- 
nard Osbourne, and, perhaps, with better success, especially if the har- 
vests should prove promising. The substantial objections to Lord 
George's Bill were the fear of deranging the money market, and the fact 


that only a small portion of the sixteen millions would be expended in | 


labour—the cost of railroads being for the most part laid out in purchas- 


ing the land over which they pass, and in paying engineers, surveyors: | 


&c. Undoubtedly the loan of eight millions, and the constant drain of 
bullion from the Bank of England for the purchase of foreign food, keep 
the finances of the country in a feverish if not hazardous condition, and 
it was perhaps a matter of sound policy to deter a fresh appropriation of 
sixteen millions until it was ascertained what would be the probable fate 
ofthe harvest of 1847. It was this consideration which caused so many 
of Lord George Bentinck’s party to vote against his Bill. 

Among the remarkable circumstances which the Irish famine has 
brought about, is thatof the celebrated French Cook ofthe Reform Club, M. 
Soyer, offering his services to go to Ireland and establish soup-houses 
under the auspices of the government. This is very generous on the part 
of M. Soyer, who is a gentleman as well as a good cook. He has also 
published four receipts for making good and cheap soup; we subjoin two 
of them, as they may be used with advantage in any family. The other 
two are very long, and givenupon a large scale; but they have the 
advantage of being prepared at the cost of three farthings per quart. 

SOYER’S CHEAP SOUP. 
To the Editor of the Times. 


Sir.—For those who have the chance of procuring a few potatoes once 


a week, they may be used with adyantage in the following manner:— } 


nO. ZB. 


Having prepared the soup according to recipe No. 2 (already pub- 
lisbed), when nearly done, wash half a pound of potatoes, pick out the 
black spots, if any, and cut them in small dice, put them into the soup 
to boil for 20 minutes, or a little longer, until done; then put a quarter 
of a pound of common flour into a stewpan, moistened with a gill of 


POTATO SOUP. 


cold \. ater, so as to form a liquid paste, str it in the soup quickly witha | 


spoon; let it boil another five minutes, and the soup is ready, and will 
strongly taste of potato, the short time of ebullition preserving all the 
aroma of that incoustant root. 

4. 


Have aquarter of a pound of fat bacon, if none, take leg of beef, veal 
or pork, cut it into dice, peel and slice two good sized onions, or three 
small ones, fry them with the meat until lightly brown, then add half a | 
pound of vegetables, either carrots or turnips, well washed, but not | 
peeled, also leeks or any other vegetables, which you fry gently ; then 
add one pound of yellow peas, previously soaked some hours, and eight 
quarts of water, three ounces of salt, half an ounce of brown sugar ; let 
the whole boil gently for two honrs, stirring it now and then. Put into 
a stewpan half a pound of common flour, mixed into a liquid paste, quite 
smooth, with cold water, and pour it into your soup, stirring the contents | 
with a wooden spoon, so as to mix it well; boil again a quarter 
hour, and serve. 


NO. PEA SOUP. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, A. SOYER. 

Reform Club, Feb. 27. — 

These are very good, and we dare say palatable soups, and will prove 
very satisfactory to the stomach with roast beef and plum pudding to fol- 
low ; but alone they contain only a small portion of nutriment ; they can 
give but little strength to the system, and a relapse of hunger will almost 
immediately follow—besides being attended with the danger of dysen- 
tery from their frequent use. We are clearly of opinion that it is mush 
houses and not soup houses that should be opened. The Government 
took our advice, and opened the ports to Indian Corn; they furthermore 


=i 


were at great pains to introduce the article, and have, most successfully, | 


Let the Government now 
act upon the remaining part of our advice, and open mush houses, as re- 


commended iu the letter we addressed to Lord Ashburton in May 1842. 


overcome the popular prejudices against it. 


Here is our receipt for mush, as given in the same letter, which for a hungry 
stomach and sustaining powers, we will stake against any cheap soup 


ever invented. 


I carefully weighed out one pound of meal and gave it to a person who | 


understood the mode of cooking it. In the course of boiling it absorbed 
about five pints of water, which was added at intervals until the process 
was complete. The bulk was again weighed, and gave as a result four 
pounds anda halj. ‘ ; L 
kind of grain. Ondividing the mass into portions, it was found to fill 
four soup plates of the ordinary size, and with the addition of a little 
milk al sugar, gave a plentiful breakfast to four servants and children. 
One pound of meal, with corn at a dollar a bushel, would cost a penny 
sterling, making the cost of each meal a farthing. The expense of a lit- 
tle molasses to make the mush palatable, would be quite insignificant.— 


Atany rate we should like to see the cause-—-mush versus soup fairly 


tried 


The relations with France are not satisfactory ; still it is hoped that the | 


differences are rather personal between the cabinets, than national. A 


fresh disagreement has arisen, in which M. Guizot and the Marquess of | 


Normanby, the British Ambassador at Paris, have embroiled themselves. 
The following paragraph from the Spectator shows the quality of the dis- 
pute. The first offence in this phase of the b isiness, was given by M. Gui- 
zot, who accused Lord Normanby of mis-interpretating his words. to 


Lord Palmerston. 

The Paris papers are full of the new feud between the Minister for For- 
elon Affairs and the British Ambassador. The accounts are contradictory, 
but we gather the facts to be these. Lady Normanby gave a soirée on 
Friday last; from which the French Princes, and all the Ministers, al- 
though invited, were pointedly absent. On the same evening, M. Guizot 
had a brilliant assembly, including all the Ministers 
that invitations were sent to the chief body of the Ministers 
‘at to M. Guizot by mistake. The knowledge of this “ mistake’ 
mmoning of a Cabinet Coun il; at which it was de ‘ded to 
1a body the invitation to the British Embassy that 
Marshal Soult and M. Duchatel the Minister of the 


The explanation 
seems to be 
by design, b 
led t 

decline 


he 
't 18 sald 
Ty 
ail 


Such are the powers of expansion possessed by this | 


terior, manifested much hesitation before they yielded to the decision of 
the majority of their colleagues. When the determination was finally 
taken, these Ministers respectively addressed apologies for their absence 
to the noble host and hostess, conceived in those terms whie: the utmost 
politeness and urbanity suggested. 


It is hinted in the French papers that England is endeavouring to pos- 
sess herself of the Balearic Isles, Majorca Minorca, &c ; and that Spain 
prefers that they should be in the hands of France, to which she is wil- 
ling to transfer them for safe custody. We trust all this is mere newspa- 
per speculation, for any attempt of France to occupy those islands after | 
the recentaffair of the Spanish Marriages, will most assuredly arouse the 
sleeping lion. 





From the Seat of War.—During the week many alarming reports have 
reached us of disasters that have happened to Gen. Taylor and his force 
of about 6000 men, at, and in advance of, Saltillo. It is said that Santa 
Anna’s sudden advance from San Luis Potosi surprized Gen. Taylor—that 
an action was fought at Agua Nueva, in which he was compelled to fall 
back on Saltillo with the loss of his artillery ; that he subsequently aban- 
| doned the latter place as well as the Rinconada Pass and ultimately took 
refuge in Monterey. The accounts further say, that the Mexican ca- 
valry has thrown itself between Monterey and Camargo, thus cutting off 
| the retreat of Gen. Taylor; and that other bands of Mexican soldiers oc- 


cupy the whole valley of the Rio del Norte as far down as Matamoras. 

These reports require confirmation, but that the American commander 
at Camargo is seriously alarmed is certain, from the fact of his calling on 
the President for fifty thousand men, and on the Governor of Louisiana 
for ten thousand. In the present uncertain state of the intelligence we 
content ourselves with the following letters ; 

Fort Harney, (Brazos,) March 6, 1847. 
| Everything is conjecture in relation to what has happened to Gen. Tay- 
lor and our little army, in consequence of all communications between Ca- 
| margo and Monterey being cut off. It is evident that in consequence of 
}so much of Gen. Taylor’s force being withdrawn from him for other 
operations, he is in an extremely critical situation. 

Fortifications were thrown around tle public sfores at the mouth of 
the river on the 2d. and the same was done here on the 3d, in conse- 
quence of rumours that a large force of Mexican cavalry had crossed the 
| river this side of Matamoras. 
| The place is under martial law. Capt. G. Porter, of the Ist artillery, 

has command of the post, and Capt Churchill has charge of the artillery. 

The quarter-master’s men, numbering about 5000, are armed and are held 
in readiness. Last night an attack was expected, from information re- 
ceived in the evening, but nothing appeared. 

Col. Harney lett yesterday with the balance of his command for Lobos. 
Yours, &c. 

In the quotations we made from the New Orleans Bulletin it was said 
that General Taylor had made a requisition on the Governor of Louisi- 
ana for 10,000 volunteers; but this was a great mistake; the requisition 
| was made by Col. Curtis, in command at Camargo, without authority 
from General Taylor.—This appears from the document itself, which we 
copy: 





Heapquarters, Camargo, March 2, 1847. 
Sir—I send an officer to headquarters, at Washington, making a requi- 
sition on the President of the United States for fifty thousand six months 
volunteers. All communication has for several days been cut off be- 
tween this place and the army above, and I see no adequate relief this 
| side of New Orleans. I request you, therefore, to call out ten thousand 
| men of this character of troops, aud [anticipate they will be reeognized 








| nnder the call of the President. 
| As fast as any considerable force can be accumulated let them be for- | 
| warded to the Brazos Santiago. All troops, as far as practicable, should | 
| be armed before leaving the United States, and the officers commanding | 
companies should take in charge ammunition enough to distribute, in case | 
'of emergency, forty rounds at least. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL R. CURTIS, Col. Com’g 


To the Governor of Louisiana. 


Another revolution has taken place in the city of Mexico. Gomez Fa- 


| rias has been deposed, and Salas put in his place. Santa Anna, however, 
| remains in command of the army. 

The troops for Vera Cruz have sailed from the island of Lobos. They 
will not find much force to oppose them, Santa Anna and all his troops 
being many hundreds of miles to the north. 


ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 

Rossini’s Opera, I? Barbiére di Seviglia, was produced at Palmo’s Opera- 
house on Friday evening last. The cast was by nomeans a strong one, not 
so strong indeed as the company could have produced, for both Barilli 
and Benedetti were omitted from the cast, and the consequence was that 
after the first night the houses were miserably thin. Very many who 
would have gone for the sole purpose of listening to Rossini’s delicious 


of an | Music, were deterred from so doing by the general accounts of the 


| 


wretched manner in which it was performed. 


| 


Of all Rossini’s Operas which have come under our observation, ZZ 
Barbiére has always seemed to us the most perfect. It is so full of spark- 
ling thoughts, so fall of life and action, so full of variety, and so entirely 
| characteristic. 
| The plot is undoubtedly one of the most admirable ever penned; the 
| incidents are perfectly natural, the situations never strained, while the 
I ¢ 
ie 
| story, the strong points of each character being touched off with a mas- | 
ter’s hand. The merry, quick-witted, but true-hearted Rosina; the soul- 





sharacters are living and breathing men and women, and not super- 
1umans upon stilts. The music is in every respect as truthful as the | 


| less, suspicious, niggling, contemptible old guardian, the dashing count, 


| the intriguing barber, and the solemn old prig of an abbé, all speak out | 
| unmistakably in their natural characters. In short, Ii Barbiére is the 
| great work of a master mind, a work indeed which is rarely equalled in 
the 
We now come to speak of the perfurmance ; we have little to praise, 


life-time of any one man, however great his genius. 


and very much to condemn. 
Signora Pico undertook the part of Rosina—a part which the perform- 


| ance proved she was by no means equal to sustain. 


It was not merely 
in the singing that Signora Pico failed to embody the character, but it was 
That she did not look 
the character was not her fault, but this fact, added to what we have be- 
fore stated, completed our disenchantment from any illusion which the 
| genius of the poet and composer had raised in our minds. Her first song, 
“ Una voce poco fa,” with which every body is familiar, was given in in- | 
conceivably bad taste ; it was so overloaded with unmeaning ornaments, 





also in the acting and the conception of the part. 


indifferently executed, that its author would have failed to recognise it. 
But Signora Pico did not take more liberties with the text than she did 
with the time; every bar of the instrumentation should have been mark- 
ed colla voce, for she sang ad libitum from the commencement to the end. 
The duo with Figaro was given more carefully, and we began to enter- 
tain hopes that she would improve as she went on, but we were disap- 
She not only frequently failed in the recitativo, but in “ Zitti, 
. . . . { 
| Zitti!”’ she capped the climax by singing an entire phrase out of the key, 


pointed, 


and sticking to it despite of the instruments which played the correct 
notes. 

We regret having to speak thus of a lady who frequently demands out 
commendation, but though our remarks may sound harsh we have hardly 
spoken the whole truth. : 

Signor Beneventano appeared as the Barber, and enacted the character 
very ll, considering his inexperience and want of stage tact. He sang 
the music very well, but he was miserably deficient in the parlante sing- 


His 


ir ex 


ing, without which the comic Italian Opera is nothing acting was 


‘ ) | ‘ ? ; 
somewhatawkward and constrained, but on the whole he eeded our 


e tions 


Kner 


| Forrest during the present engagement. 


Signor Sanquirico seemed out of spirits, for he did not play the Doctor 
with his usual force. We remember last season, and our expression is 
that Doctor Bartolo is his best character, but we cannot accord him the 
praise on this occasion which we formerly awarded him 

Signor Patti cannot sing the music of Almaviva; he is deficient in the 
necessary compass and executive power, but he acts with much spirit—q 
little exaggerated now and then—and his style is very good indeed. 

Signor Martini played Basil yery much to every one’s satisfaction. He 
sang the music so correctly, and in such good taste, that we regretted his 
want of vocal power, without which style and taste are of little avail 
with the public. His quaint and peculiar appearance convulsed the 
house with laughter whenever he came on the stage. 

The splendid finale to the first act was literally butchered. Its per- 
formance was so entirely bad, that it was hardly exceeded by the per. 
formance of “ Zitti, Zitti,”” and further condemnation it would be impos- 
sible to add. 

The orchestra behaved admirably, and deserve high praise, more espe- 
cially when we take into consideration the number of pieces of-iausic 
they had to transpose, to suit the voices or caprices of the singers. 

The course of Ii Barbiére is finished for the present; let us hope that 
it may never be dragged from its resting place, to be again desecrated ag 
we have above described. 

*,” The grand concert of Mrs. Edward Loder, and Mrs. W. A. King 
took place at the Apollo Saloon, on Monday evening. In spite of the 
weather, which was wretched in the extreme, between four and five 
hundred persons were present, and the performances seemed to give the 
most perfect satisfaction. 

The first part, consisting of selections from Oberon, went admirably 
excepting Mr. Paige, who did not seem to understand his music ; and the 
songs and choruses were loudly applauded. Mrs. Loder gave the great 
scena “ Ocean, thou Mighty Monster,” with wonderful effect. 

The second part was, however, the most popular and the most effective; 
every one was familiar with it, and as much enjoyment was displayed as 
at the theatrical performance. Mrs. Loder and Mr. Paige were the Cin- 
derella and the Prince, and sang the music most deliciously. The benefi- 
ciaries have been requested to repeat the concert, but we do not perceive 
any notification that such was their intention. 


Bisnop Huaues’ Lecture in ap or THE DistrEssBD IR1sH.—This dis- 
tinguished prelate gave a lecture at the Tabernacle, on Saturday evening, 
under the auspices of “The Committee for the Relief of Ireland.” It 
was an elegant composition, tracing the history of Ireland from the pe- 
riod of the conquest, and embracing an attempt to define the causes of the 
peculiar situation of that distressed and agitated country. The Reverend 
lecturer was listened to with deep interest by a highly respectable audi, 
tory. We should suppose that there were from six to eight hundred 
persons present on the occasion. ; 

THE DRAMA. 

Park THEATRE.—Mr. Forrest.—Mr. Forrest commenced an engage- 
ment at this theatre on Monday last wifh his accustomed success. He 
will continue his performances during the coming week. 

This distinguished actor is confining himself, during this engagement, 
to a range of parts in which he has attained his greatest popularity. Du- 
ring the week he has successively appeared in Richelieu, Othello, Sparta- 
cus, Damon, and Lear, and to-night he sustains his unapproacyable Meta” 
mora. We perceive that the Broker of Bogota is announced as being in 
preparation. It is a very judicious revival, for Mr. Forrest needs some 
variety to be added to his accustomed round of characters. 

Mr. Jamieson, formerly of this theatre, has been engaged to support Mr. 
This gentleman is an actor of 
what is commonly designated the “ Forrest School,” and consequently, 
we suppose the tragedian prefers to be supported by a disciple of 
his own, rather than by Mr. Dyott, whose range of characters Mr. Jamie- 
sonhas assumed. With all respect for the talents of Mr. Jamieson, we 
cannot but regret the absence of Mr. Dyott, whose excellence in Iago 
and Edgar during Mr. Forest’s last engagement was the theme of uni- 
versal admiration. Mr. Jamieson has a bold dashing style, peculiarly 
characteristic of the physical school, but he is wanting in that individuali- 
zation of hia characters which is necessary to insure favour with a regular 
Park audience; his Iago was not satisfactory, from the absence of this imper 


ative qualification. There is scarcely a character in all the mighty round 


| of Shakspeare’s creations that so depends upon the actor’s discriminative 


and individualizing powers for its effects as does this same, consummate | 
smoothfaced hypocrite. Mr. Jamieson made him a bold melodramatic 
villain, but the deeper and more delicate shades of the character were 
lost. Mr. Jamieson is, however, a man of undoubted talent, he possess- 
es a fine person, a sonorous voice, perfect knowledge of stage business, 
and is, very deservedly, a popular actor. We understand that in Phila- 
We must do justice to young Stark in 
The whole performance was above mediocrity, the drunken 
scene particularly so. He threw a humorous imbecility around it that was 
exceedingly natural. It was really a graphic picture of one of the many 


delphia he is a great favourite. 
Cassio. 


| phases inebriation assumes in the character of its victims. 


Mr. Forest has been honoured by a succession of crowded and respec- 
table audiences. 

Bowery Tueatre.—Mr, E. 8. Conner has been playing during the 
week at this house with marked success ; his style of acting is admirably 
suited to the taste of the frequenters of this theatre. Mr. Conner is a 
vigorous bold declaimer, exceedingly picturesque and dashing in his style, 
and these qualifications, aided by a strikingly imposing person, are past 
ports for favour on any stage. The performances have been materially’ 
aided in their effects by the excellent stock company now engaged at the 
Bowery. 





HE BOEHM FLUTE—PHILIP ERNST, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, 
395 Broadway, near Walker street, would respectfully announce that he has now@ 
most excellent assortment of the above instrument, so celebrated tor its superiority overt 
the ordinary one. The flutes Mr. Ernst offers for sale are all manufactured for him ex- 
pressly, and warranted to be perfectin every respect. If those gentlemen who are it 
terested for this instrument, already so much admired, would call upon Mr. Ernst, at kis 
music saloon,395 Broadway, he would be most happy to show and explain the nume- 
reus advantages of this kind of flute. 
N. B.—Mr. &rnst has also several eight key flutes, (taken in Exchange,) manufactured 
by ——— makers in this country, which he will dispose of much below cost. 
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RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 
and 440 horse power each. 

Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 

Hibernia, ....... cccces Cevececevcccccccscces Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 

Caledonia, Capt Edward G. Lott. 

Britannia, veer cccecccccscecce ++++-Capt. John Hewitt, : 

Cambria, ....ccccccccccrcccccvesccecccccece .»Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins 
; Sinenccapedhdenecencecostnapoonnscsceea Capt. William Harrison. 

Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOS'TON FROM LIVERPOOL 

Hibernia, on the Ist April, 1847. Cambria, on the 4th April, 1847. 

Cambria ‘ Ist May, 1347. Caledonia “ 20th “ 1847. 

Caledonia 16th “© 1847, Britannia ‘* 4th May, 1847. 

Passengers’ baggage must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 

assage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $2. 
hese ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paidfor. * 

No treight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet. 

t#" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Bos 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Government to establish a line } 
Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now bein bal 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start une er the 
new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months. and every. 
lortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately betwee" Live 
pool and Hatifax ard Boston, aad between Liverpool and New York. 

The four Steam Ships now building are, 
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